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GREASE TIMKEN BEARINGS 


AT ONE WHEEL-TURNING: 





FORGET “EM TILL THE NEXT’ 


PERATING tests on trains in regular service have proved 

grease-lubricated Timken® bearings on passenger cars 
and diesels can go a full wheel-turning period without atten- 
tion. This offers railroads important new economies. Man- 
hours previously needed to frequently check and add lubricant 
between wheel-turnings are eliminated. And there are savings 
on the lubricant itself. 


Impressed by these economies, three leading railroads al- 
ready have switched from oil to grease in their Timken bear- 
ing equipped passenger cars. And more than a dozen other 
roads are testing wheel-turning to wheel-turning grease lubri- 


cation of Timken bearings, with favorable results. 


Railroad operating tests show that Timken bearings are the 
only railroad journal bearings using an AAR-approved grease 
which can consistently go a full wheel-turning period without 
addition of lubricant. And Timken bearings can be converted 
from oil to grease without modifying the bearings or buying 
extra journal parts. 

Get our help in investigating the cost-saving advantages of 
Timken bearings on your railroad. Write The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 


A ca THE ONLY RAILROAD JOURNAL BEARINGS THAT 
>. 24 5) CONSISTENTLY GO FROM WHEEL-TURNING TO 
WHEEL-TURNING ON AAR-APPROVED GREASE! 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL 


AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 























How do your cars look 
to men who catch the 8:02? 


You can catch the eyes of suburban com- 
muters—many of whom are your best 
shipping prospects—with smartly fin- 
ished, modern-looking freight cars. Roll- 
ing past platforms, they attract atten- 
tion instantly . . . can point up sound, 
progressive management at a glance and 
create a good impression that lasts. 
Today, many experienced railroad men 
are turning to DULUX Railroad Fin- 
ishes to make the right impression. They 
know that rugged DULUX protects best 
against rough weather, smoke, cinder 
blast . . . stands up to scrubbing and 
drubbing. And DULUX reflects the best 
kind of management through distinctive, 
line-identifying colors that hold their 
original sparkle longer than ordinary rail- 


road paints. These DULUX qualities cut 


long-run maintenance costs. 

No matter where your cars are seen— 
in the station, in the yard or on the go— 
make sure they make an inmediate, good 
impression with DULUX Railroad Fin- 
ishes. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


of America’s leading railways* use 


85 Y DUCO lacquer or DULUX enamel on 
/ 


passenger-train equipment. 





... conclusive proof that the nation’s railroads 
depend on the exceptional qualities of Du Pont 
DUCO and DULUX Railroad Finishes: outstand- 
ing durability and sparkling beauty with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. 

*Includes Class 1 lines operating 100 or more passenger- 
train cars. 


Chemically engineered to do the job better 





REG. U. S 


are 


080% Amwmaiversary 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


- PAT. OFF. 


coO--DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Railroad Finishes 








Northern Pacific’s 

North Coast Limited 

stays de luxe with 
DULUX 








Northern Pacific’s crack North Coast 
Limited barrels along the “Main Street 
of the Northwest” over 1,408 miles of 
track between Chicago and the North 
Pacific Coast. Attracting pleasure 
travel, the route runs by scenic rivers 
and crosses the Continental Divide in 
the Montana Rockies. To keep a lux- 
ury look, Northern Pacific depends on 
DULUX Railroad Finishes for lasting 
beauty and the rugged protection 
needed fo scientifically combat vari- 
able Northwest weather. 








Standing on the right beside the North 
Coast Limited is one of the 5400 h.p. 
diesels used in main line heavy freight 
service. These giant diesels take re- 
peated scrubbings, but their Du Pont 
colors resist fading month after month 
..-snap back and sparkle the moment 
track grime and dirt are sprayed off. 

Northern Pacific is another of the 
many leading railroads that demand 
finishes of known quality. From experi- 
ence they know they can depend on 
Du Pont for better railroad finishes. 
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HERE’S ONE RECORD* 


, Provided a more economical track and signal ~ Released track and signal material for use at 
layout for existing traffic. “other points. 


7 


2, Reduced annual operating expenses $39,229.00 5 Reduced the trackage required for meets 


“per year. “and passes. 
3, Provided other savings and salvage totaling Eliminated necessity for future track renewal 
—$295,744.00. “on track abandoned. 


* Factual data will be supplied on request. 






“UNION” Centralized Traffic Control can reduce 
terminal-to-terminal time with safety and pay its 
way through reductions in operating expenses. May 
we help you? 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
3s 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, four months 


NEES iaGyeomie eS av Or aise Oar $3,434,950.N7N 

PAWNS Sic for areic araisrateciera sibaveesee 3,291 ,838,624 
Operating expenses, four months 

RE SS eee CEN ee $2,677 624,722 

Berea, Meee ce is rena iets 2,598,177,896 
Taxes, four months 

RE ok Sen pepe re ey eet aerr a $ 409,483,233 

ASME Meteo Oh ree Smcree iis 375,476,456 


a3 gailway aquieiing 3 income, four months 
SOR AR Sig RS Rc Melt LOR $ 290,914,109 


1981 ee oe Toe ree eT 251,321,653 
Net income, estimated, four months 

UNMET 0s: ou e aos eerie hohe ae Resta eae a wheal $ 186,000,000 

4 KEES SCORPIO ae 153,000,000 


Average price railroad stocks 


WANE WIEBE, 6s 6.020 ce cleielevea cies 62.98 

CI DE IOEE Ko a Canteens 50.08 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

ot |, eee ee 17,243,085 

oe ne ee ea 18,263,756 
Average daily freiqht car surplus 

Week ended June 21, 1952 ...... 24,246 

Week ended June 23, 1951 ...... 23,377 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended June 21, 1952 ...... 2,678 

Week ended June 23, 1951 ...... 9,577 
Freight cars delivered 

MIR MMII 5 oo) ap cle,’ wyare Si e-o0s6 64: 6 &57 

PEON, aide e-c.c ies iced S010 wees 9,774 
Freight cars on order 

a 2 Se Career 103,910 

PE RORY oigias 6 Giers bss pans lewis 150,628 
Freight cars held for repairs 

COME, 65 5:55.65 4;6 es os «wee 100,254 

UG EN, 520% 5.510 bes ivia aiersc roi ieness 94,038 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per —, 

April 1952 (preliminary) ......... 964 

‘oc <n ee ee mere 1,042 
Average number railroad employees 

in A eae 1,242,620 

Mid-May 1951 ...............245- 1,291,172 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD LOOKS BACKWARD-—In text and pictures Railway 
Age this week takes the occasion of a double anniversary at Pulman- 
Standard to sum up the story of that organization’s development and to 
suggest some of the contributions it has made to the railroad industry. 
This year marks the centennial of the Haskell & Barker unit of Pullman- 
Standard at Michigan City, Ind., as well as the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Butler, Pa., plant. 


—AND AHEAD. The earliest cars built by Haskell & Barker were 
almost entirely of wood. The all-steel car was developed around the 
turn of the century, and the Butler plant, established in 1902 by John 
Hansen and “Diamond Jim” Brady, was devoted to its production. 
Since then, Pullman-Standard has forged ahead in the development 
of more economical manufacturing techniques and in the utilization 
of superior structural materials. As is true of all progressive concerns 
in the railway supply industry, and indeed in American industry gen- 
erally, continuous research is under way to bring about further im- 
provements in design and quality. 


INTEGRATION AND DIVERSIFICATION. As the “flow chart” on page 43 
indicates, the present Pullman manufacturing organization, topped by 
Pullman, Inc., is the result of the consolidation and assimilation of car- 
building concerns whose beginning goes back to Osgood Bradley, 
formed in Worcester, Mass., in 1820. In recent years the firm, via sub- 
sidiaries acquired or developed, has expanded its activities into such 
growing and relatively stable manufacturing fields as earth-moving equip- 
ment, truck trailers, and oil field and oil refinery equipment. 


“BLEACHERS.” Among production short cuts developed by Pullman- 
Standard people the so-called bleachers—a step-down work rack used 
at Butler for center-sill welding—is typical (page 52). Assembly line 
principles were devised and applied in car manufacture at the Haskell 
& Barker plant, Pullman-Standard officers proudly point out, long 
before Henry Ford and the automobile industry popularized the idea 
(page 48). 


TOUGHEST HANDICAP. Railroad spokesmen sometimes are accused of 
“weeping in their beards” about troubles that afflict the industry when 
—so their critics say—they aren’t doing anything constructive to overcome 
them. But it is essential to acknowledge the existence of a problem, and 
to reduce it to soecific terms, before anything effective can be done 
about it. Our leading editorial this week does this (page 41), suggesting 
several ways—there are more—in which the railways can take some 
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CHAMP CARRY has the distinction 
of being chairman of the board of 
directors of the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company as 
that organization reaches its one- 
hundredth anniversary. In recog- 
nition of that event, no less than 
six feature articles in this issue are 
devoted to the past history and the 
present accomplishments of the big 
car building company. 


action about their toughest handicap, namely, the necessity of getting 
many or all railroads to collaborate in order to adopt any new practice 
or advance in technology. 


RETARDER WITH SPEED CONTROL—that’s what the Mil- 
waukee has installed in its rebuilt Air Line yard at Milwaukee, supple- 
menting push-button automatic switching. The operator touches one 
button to control the speed at which a humped car leaves the master 
retarder, and another to line up the switches for it to find its way to 
the proper track. This installation is described on page 64, and the 
whole project of modernizing this important yard is outlined in the 
article on page 58. 


400,000 G. T. M. PER TRAIN-HOUR—That’s the performance record turned 
in on a test run by the Pennsylvania’s new Westinghouse-built Ignitron 
locomotive for electrified territory. Details on page 66. 


In Washington . 


LATEST STATISTICS IN THE NEWS show that there were 
3,995 railway-highway grade crossing accidents in 1951, resulting in 
1,578 fatalities.—at least the figures are no worse than last year’s. And 
for the first time in the history of American railroads the steam loco- 
motive rates second in total number of units in service. On June 1 
there were 19,082 diesel units and only 18,849 steam. Another record: 
In May 1952 the railroads retired from service 689 steam locomotives, 
the largest number for a single month since the figures have been 
compiled. 


THE ESCALATOR GOES UP AGAIN and railroad employees whose rate of 
pay is subject to the tie-in with the government cost-of-living index get a 
raise of 2 cents an hour for this year’s third quarter. That makes a total 
“escalator clause’ increase of 12 cents an hour since the deal became 
effective. 


... And Elsewhere 


NEWS NOTES: Eastern railroads plan to charge a quarter to check 
each piece of baggage handled on trains (50 cents for trunks), effective 
July 1. ... The special road built in Idaho to measure the damage 
done to highways by big trucks is about ready to go into service... . 
President Gurley of the Santa Fe challenges people who accuse the 
railroads of “timidity” in ordering more cars now; union leaders and 
government regulators have hoisted caution signals that can’t be ig- 
nored, he declares. 


A RASH OF RAILROAD MOVIES may be in the offing. Film columnist 
Hedda Hopper reports producers as taking renewed interest in epics of 
the past, such as Cecil B. De Mille’s highly successful “Union Pacific.” 
Miss Hopper terms the Frank Donovan history of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, “Mileposts on the Prairie,’ and the life of President Lucian C. 
Sprague as “hot for pictures.” Meanwhile, the quasi-historical depiction 
of “The Denver & Rio Grande,” starring’“Cinder Ella,” D&RGW narrow 
gage locomotive 268, has begun showings in theatres from coast to coast. 
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Number of Diesel Units Has 
Passed Steam-Engine Total 


Diesel ownership as expressed in 
power units exceeded ownership of 
steam locomotives, for the first time. 
during May. 

This was noted by Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass of the Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads, in 
his latest monthly review of “The Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” 

Mr. Gass’ figures showed that Class I 
railroads owned 19,082 diesel-electric 
power units on June 1. On the same 
date, they owned 18,489 steam locomo- 
tives. The 689 steam locomotives re- 
tired in May set a new monthly 
record. Meanwhile, the month’s diesel- 
electric installations totaled 317 new 
units. 

As to freight cars, May brought a 
2.500-car drop in the fleet of service- 
able cars owned by Class I roads and 
their car-line affiliates. At the same 
time, Mr. Gass’ report also had figures 
showing that serviceable ownership on 
June 1 (1,742,902 cars) exceeded that 
of June 1, 1951, by 26,000 cars, in- 
cluding gains of 5,000 box cars, 8,000 
gondolas, and 6,000 hoppers. 

May’s loss of 2,500 serviceable cars 
was due to an increase in the number 
of cars awaiting repairs. The 6,365 new 
cars received during the month were 
sufficient to offset retirements and raise 
total ownership by 813 cars. As to 
June 1’s total of box cars awaiting re- 
pairs (38.603), which was 10,000 above 
the total as of June 1, 1951, Mr. Gass 
suggested the increase “seems to be 
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indicative of more, rather than less, 
repair work.” 

“Almost all of the increase,” the 
C.S.D. chairman explained, “is in heavy 
repair cars, presumably the result of 
the return of more than 100,000 box 
cars to home rails. There were 13,039 
box cars given heavy repairs during 
May this year as compared with 12,286 
in the preceding month and 11,089 in 
May 1951.” 

Mr. Gass’ usual review of equipment 
conditions by types of cars included an 
outline of railroad preparations for 
moving the record grain crop. While 
he reported a “noticeable tightening” 
in box car supply during the past 
month, he also asserted that railroads 
“are in excellent condition to provide 
cars to move every bushel of grain 
for which the terminals have space 
and can handle expeditiously.” 

Meanwhile, the supply of stock car: 
has been “adequate,” and supplies of 
hoppers and gondolas have been gen- 
erally ample, due to the steel strike. 
Some shortages of plain flats have 
been reported recently, while orders 
for special-type flats “are being filled 
on a deferred basis.” The supply of 
covered hoppers has been “reasonably 
good.” but a shortage of refrigerator 
cars will be avoided only by “prompt 
loading and prompt release.” 

The report’s figures on performance 
showed that the April average of net 
ton-miles per serviceable freight car per 


day was 964. This compared with 996 
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for the previous month and 1,042 for 
April 1951. “The indicated slackening 
in the tempo of car utilization is the 
natural result of decreased freight 
traffic,” Mr. Gass said. 

Reports from shipper car-efficiency 
committees indicated that cars detained 
beyond the free time of 48 hours aver- 
aged 14.62 per cent of those placed 
in May. This compared with April’s 
14 per cent and 13.67 ner cent for 
May 1951. 


NS “Practices” Defended 
By McGinnis Before 1.C.C. 


P. B. McGinnis, chairman of the 
board of the Norfolk Southern, last 
week defended the “management, ac- 
counting, financial and other practices” 
of his road when he appeared as one 
of the principal witnesses at renewed 
hearings in the so-called Norfolk South- 
ern case. During two days on the wit- 
ness stand, Mr. McGinnis undertook to 
answer commission charges against the 
road. The commission’s case was em- 
bodied in testimony and exhibits pre- 
sented by Richard J. Ferris, an ac- 
countant-investigator, at hearings held 
last April (Railway Age, April 28, page 
17, and May 5, page 12). 

Against a background of improved 
earnings, reduced long-term debt, lower 
fixed charges, and regular payment of 
dividends, Mr. McGinnis contended that 
salaries .and expenses of the road’s 
officers have not been too high or other- 
wise out of line. 

This investigation suo the Norfolk 
Southern “practices” was instituted last 
January on the commission’s own mo- 
tion. The inquiry also includes the NS 
bus company and other subsidiaries as 
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well as several of the road’s principal 
officers. Presentations with respect to 
high salaries and expense accounts were 
a large part of the commission’s case, 
as presented at the April hearings. 

Among other things, commission evi- 
dence showed the NS made cash ad- 
vances to two warehouse subsidiaries 
for officer salaries and director fees 
which were in excess of the earnings 
of such subsidiaries. Mr. McGinnis tes- 
tified last week that steps were taken 
to correct this situation before the com- 
mission ordered its probe of the rail- 
road. 

At the conclusion of his testimony, 
Mr. McGinnis made a brief statement 
in which he recounted how the NS has 
emerged as a profit-making road since 
his group took over in 1947. He said 
the situation that existed then required 
more than able personnel—“We had a 
condition where we had to spend some 
money.” He added that in view of the 
general results since 1947, it was in- 
conceivable to him that the road’s ex- 
penses should be questioned. 

Other witnesses presented by the 
railroad during the most recent hear- 
ings included several shippers who testi- 
fied that NS service in recent years has 
been substantially better than in the 
years prior to 1947, Operating men 
took the stand to testify that physical 
properties of the NS are today in better 
condition than at any time in the past. 

The hearings, before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Examiner O. L. 
Mohundro, have now recessed until 
September 3. At that time commission 
lawyers will cross-examine the road’s 
witnesses. 


Senate Group Approves 
Three Nominations 


The Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee voted last week 
to recommend that the Senate confirm 
the appointments of Martin Kelso 
Elliott and Anthony F. Arpaia as new 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The committee also re- 
ported favorably on the reappointment 
of Charles D. Mahaffie to the commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Elliott, a Republican from In- 
diana, and Mr. Arpaia, Democrat from 
Connecticut, were nominated to the 
I.C.C. by President Truman on June 17. 
As noted in Railway Age of June 23, 
page 16, Mr. Elliott would replace 
Commissioner Clyde B. Aitchison, and 
Mr. Arpaia would fill the vacancy cre- 
ated last April by the resignation of 
Commissioner John L. Rogers. 

Confirmation of Commissioner Ma- 
hafie for a new term on the commis- 
sion has been held up by a series of 
hearings at which the appointee was 
subjected by Senator Tobey, Republi- 
can of New Hampshire, to a compre- 
hensive examination on commission 
policies and decisions in railroad re- 
organization cases. (Railway Age, 
March 31, page 18). Senator Tobey 
completed his questioning of Mr. Ma- 
haffie at a hearing on June 25. 

Mr. Mahaffie’s new term is far seven 

















Nickel Plate’s “pilot model” caboose 
features screened sliding windows, 


Interior of the caboose has comfort- 
able appointments. Safety rod hung 


years from January 1, 1952. Mr. Ar- 
paia’s appointment is for a term expir- 
ing December 31, 1957, while Mr. 
Elliott would complete a term extend- 
ing through December 31, 1956. 

The Senate committee completed 
public hearings on Mr. Elliott and Mr. 
Arpaia in less than 15 minutes. There 
was no opposition. Mr. Arpaia is a 
former vice-president and general coun- 
sel of Adley Express Company, a New 
England trucking firm, but during his 
appearance before the committee it 
developed he left this position in 1951. 


The Nickel Plate 
Tests New Cabooses 


A new Nickel Plate caboose. built 
at the Toledo car shops to the road’s 
own design, will be tested over the en- 
tire system this summer. Incorporating 
new features for crew comfort and 
safety, the car is undergoing service 
trials as a “pilot model” to get crews’ 
reactions with a view to making design 





alongside cach of two upper berths, 
for good ventilation. 





from the ceiling gives crew something 
to grab. 


' 
modifications before construction of 
additional units is started. 

Among the safety devices on the in- 





For safe ascent to the top of the car, 
the ladder sides extend well above the 
roof line. 
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itial car is a 12-volt Mars light mounted 
on the platform railing, which flashes 
on, when the brakes are applied, to 
warn following trains. This light, also 
a “pilot model” designed by Mars ex- 
pressly for the new caboose, throws 
an oscillating red beam five miles down 
the track. 

Platforms, steps and roof walk are 
constructed of latticed, non-skid steel 
that provides a good grip for shoes and 
keeps these areas free of ice and snow. 
The sides of the ladder extend well 
beyond the roof line for safer ascent to 
the roof. Inside the car and extending 
from one end to the other is a rod sus- 
pended from the ceiling for crewmen to 
grab if the car lurches. 








Expanded metal is used for the steps 
and the platforms to prevent ice ac- 
cumulation and to present a non-skid 
surface. 


For the first time on the Nickel 
Plate, the new caboose uses bay win- 
dows for getting a view of the cars 
ahead. Radio equipment is included for 
communication between the head and 
rear ends of the train. Electric lights 
replace the oil lanterns long used in 
cabooses, with a generator furnishing 
current for these and the marker and 
Mars lights. 

Altogether there are eight lockers 
for clothing and other personal equip- 
ment, an ice box, a cupboard and a 
stove for heating and cooking. There 
are two lower and two upper berths, 
the latter folding against the wall. A 
window is installed alongside each 
upper berth for ventilation in warm 
weather. 


Pacific Coast Board Holds 
88th Regular Meeting 


“The third quarter of this year may 
see the low point of production of new 
freight cars,” C. R. Megee, vice-chair- 
man, Car Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads, told the recent 
88th regular meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board 
in San Francisco. “We must find ways 
and means,” he added, “of trying to 
get more from the cars that are serv- 
iceable and available. We need a 
quicker turnover; we need the highest 
practical degree of car service rules 
observance; we need to do more in 
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WILLIAM WHITE TO HEAD NEW YORK 
CENTRAL, SHOEMAKER THE DL&W 


On June 26, New York Central 
directors elected William White — 
heretofore president of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western—as president 
and chief executive officer of the 
Central, effective August 1. Gustav 
Metzman, whom he succeeds as the 
Central’s president, has been elected 
chairman of the board, to serve in this 
capacity until the time of his retire- 
ment under the company’s pension 
rules, at the end of the current year, 


after which he will continue to serve 
as a director and in an advisory capac- 
ity. Mr. White has also been elected 
a Central director and a member of 
its executive committee, succeeding 
Raymond D. Starbuck, who retires 
after nearly a half-century of service. 

Perry M. Shoemaker, vice-president, 
operation, of the Lackawanna, has 
been elected president of that com- 
pany to succeed Mr. White — this 
change, also, to take effect August 1. 





reducing the damage to equipment by 
mechanical means of loading and un- 
loading, such as magnets and clam- 
shell methods. There are too many 
cars going to repair tracks which stay 
out of circulation for several days.” 

Lloyd E. Graybiel, vice-president, 
American Trust Company, spoke on 
“Transportation’s Stake in Dollar Di- 
plomacy” at a luncheon sponsored by 
the Industrial Traffic Association of 
San Francisco, the Pacific Traffic Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, the San Fran- 
cisco Traffic Club, the Transportation 
Club of San Francisco, the Women’s 
Traffic Club of San Francisco, the Oak- 
land Traffic Club and the Women’s 
Traffic Club of Oakland. 

A. K. McNeill, superintendent trans- 
portation, south-central district, Union 
Pacific, was elected chairman of the 
railroad contact committee. Grant S. 
Allen, superintendent transportation, 
Western Pacific, was elected vice-chair- 
man of the committee, and R. D. Shel- 
ton, assistant general manager, Coast 
lines, Santa Fe, was named secretary. 
F. Z. Wakefield, western traffic man- 
ager, Great Lakes Carbon Corpora- 
tion, was elected to the executive com- 
mittee. The board’s next meeting will 
be held in the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, September 18-19. 


Knudson Gives Views 
On “L.C.L. Dilemma” 


Members of the Central Western 
Shippers Advisory Board, meeting at 
Zion National Park, Utah, on June 18, 
heard James K. Knudson, Defense 
Transport Administrator, indicate a 
possible solution of the “l.c.]. dilemma.” 

Mr. Knudson pointed out that al- 
though Central Western board mem- 
bers are primarily carload shippers, 
they could not be “wholly uncon- 
cerned” with the l.c.J. problem, be- 
cause “to the extent that a carrier does 
not obtain a fair return from one seg- 
ment of its business, it must look to 
other categories of traffic to make up 
that deficiency.” He said that while 
there have been numerous and dra- 
matic improvements in the _ line-haul 
phases of rail service, the “real in- 
cubus on railroad operations—growing 


cancerlike in costs for a quart®r of a 
century, and particularly true of l.c.l. 
trafic—is the matter of terminal oper- 
ations.” Despite such efforts as the 
“Griffin plan.” the mechanization of 
freight stations, substitution of trucks 
for way-freight trains, operation of 
overhead merchandise trains and pub- 
lication of their schedules, he said that 
l.c.l. had fallen since World War I 
from 1.8 to 0.7 per cent of all freight 
tonnage on Class I roads. 

He said he found it “difficult to un- 
derstand how some railroads presently 
divide their l.c.]. freight between for- 
warders. which they themselves con- 
trol, and their regular freight handling 
facilities. I’m told that the forwarder. 
under such circumstances, doesn’t hesi- 
tate to use the goad of competition to 
drive his freight through to destination 
on fast schedules and safe handling 
basis. This is all to the good so far as 
the shipper is concerned, but it leaves 
the railroad in the position of dividing 
its attention on a class of freight that 
should be given, at times, at least, 
equal treatment. By and large, the for- 
warders operating under such ar- 
rangements are as progressive as they 
are independent. Perhaps their pro- 
gressive ideas are the yeast that will 
leaven the l.c.l. loaf for the railroads. 

“In considering a solution of the 
l.c.]. dilemma, two premises should be 
allowed. Shippers are entitled to ade- 
quate and economical service for the 
transportation of shipments in_ l.c.]. 
quantities. On the other hand, the rail- 
roads should not, and they should not 
be expected to, provide such service 
devoid of reasonable profit. To do so 
forces the railroad to recoup from the 
carload business. If this situation can 
be remedied by improved service or 
by reasonable and lawful adjustment 
of rates, or a combination of the two, 
l.c.l. service by rail will continue. But 
if a solution of this type is not forth- 
coming, matters should not be left... 
dangling forever between heaven and 
hell but admitted to neither. Railroads, 
if unable to handle 1.c.]. business at a 
profit, should be relieved of the obliga- 
tion to accept this traffic. 

“In that event,” Mr. Knudson con- 
cluded, “the traffic would go increas- 
ingly more to motor carriers and air 
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EVOLUTION OF THE IGNITRON 



















Original Ignitrons serving since 1936 were rated 25 amp. 


Ever since the Ignitron mercury-arc 
rectifier principle was announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric Company in 
1932, engineers have worked to make 
the Ignitron tube more efficient and 
reliable. 

Working with ignitors for the 
tube, Adolph Toepfer put some of the 
early Ignitrons on test in 1936 (left) 
to find out how long they would last. 


Fifteen years later, during which time 
the tubes have struck new arcs some 27 
billion times and run up a power bill 
of over $4,000, the Ignitrons are stil] 
converting a.c. to d.c. With reduced 
anode voltage, and because some car- 
bon has sputtered off the graphite an- 
odes and darkened the glass envelones, 
the tubes do not burn as_ brightly 
(right). Boron-carbide ignitors are still 


New Ignitrons using improved ignitors operate at 400 amp. 


used in the latest Ignitrons, but a 
method has been devised of molding 
boron-carbide powder in a_ graphite 
mold, whereas the original ignitors were 
made by heating carbon to 2,000 deg. 
F. and converting boron-oxide to boron- 
carbide. The early Ignitrons pictured 
were rated 25 amp.; the new type 
WL-688 Ignitrons shown are rated 400 
amp. 





lines. But a large proportion might be 
held to the rails as profitable carload 
trafic through the medium of the 
freight forwarders and, perhaps, 
through some specially created agency 
or agencies to supplement railroad 
service.” 


“Invitations” Issued for 
Pan-Am Railway Congress 


The State Department has printed 
and is distributing—in English and 
Spanish—a 52-page booklet inviting in- 
terested persons to participate in the 
VIII Pan-American Railway Congress, 
to be held at Washington and Atlantic 
City June 12-25, 1953. This booklet 
contains a list of suggested subjects 
upon which qualified persons are in- 
vited to write papers for consideration 
by the congress. 

Copies of the invitation booklet may 
be obtained on application to L. J. 
Kiernan, executive secretary, Organiz- 
ing Committee, VIII Pan-American 
Railway Congress, care Association of 
American Railroads, Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Great Lakes Board 
Meets in Buffalo 


“Railroads have been plagued with 
too much governmental regulation, too 
much labor union and not eneugh pub- 
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lic support.” Melvin H. Baker, chair- 
man of the National Gypsum Company, 
said in Buffalo, N.Y., on June 18. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board. Mr. 
Baker added: “The public should be 
made to realize that our railroads are 
basic to our industrial economy and 
likewise essential to the nation’s secur- 
ity. Too often we are prone to criticize 
the railroads without considering the 
extent to which their activities have 
been circumscribed.” 

W. E. Callahan, manager of the 
Open Top Section of the Car Service 
Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, told the meeting that the steel 
strike is costing railroads at least 
$5.000,000 weekly in lost revenue. As 
the strike stretches out, he said, the 
loss will become progressively greater. 
Mr. Callahan added that unsatisfactory 
steel allocations for constructing rail- 
road cars and locomotives are making 
it increasingly difficult for the carriers 
to build themselves into an adequate 
transportation system for the defense 
program. 


CPR Announces 
Schedule Changes 


Faster daylight service through the 
Coquihalla Valley in southern British 
Columbia, as an alternate route to 
Canadian Pacific transcontinental train 
service. has been announced by the 


CPR. Schedule changes, under which 
the “Kettle Valley Express” and the 
“Kootenay Express” travel a maximum 
of daylight time through one of North 
America’s picturesque regions, permit 
saving up to five hours of travel time 
and also provide for more convenient 
connections: with main eastbound and 
westbound transcontinental] trains. Pas- 
sengers can now make the trip through 
the Rocky Mountains one way via the 
main CPR line through Banff, Alta.. 
Lake Louise and Revelstoke, B.C., and 
return through the Coquihalla Valley 
past Penticton, B.C., Nelson and 
through Crowsnest Pass. 


Eastward Transcontinental 
Freight Speeded 24 Hours 


Eastbound “transcontinental” time 
freight schedules from west coast points 
to midwestern gateway cities are being 
reduced by a full day effective July 1 
on most major routes. Initial announce- 
ment of the improved service—which 
matches a similar cut in westbound 
service made early this month (Railway 
Age, June 9, page 17)—came from the 
Great Northern on June 19. The GN 
said shipments leaving Seattle and Port- 
land on the night of June 30 would be 
delivered to receivers in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on the fifth, instead of the 
sixth. morning. Service through to Chi- 
cago (via the Burlington) would be on 
a sixth-morning basis and proportional 
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reductions were announced for inter- 
mediate points such as Spokane. On 
June 20 similar announcements were 
made by the Northern Pacific and the 
Milwaukee. 

The Southern Pacific and the West- 
ern Pacific announced that the faster 
schedules would apply to perishable 
trafic only. And they added that the 
new arrival times were not being guar- 
anteed. 

The Soo line indicated that details 
of faster transcontinental service were 
being worked out with the Canadian 
Pacific and that a proportional speed- 
up was being planned between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago for transcon- 
tinental freight received from connec- 
tions. 

In some cases the improved service 
will not be placed in effect until after 
July 1. 


NP Trains 
Using New Line 


Northern Pacific trains on June 23 
began operating over a new line two 
miles west of Bismarck, N.D., near the 
crossing of the Missouri river. The pro- 
ject, completed at a cost of $425,000, 
involved relocation of about 3,000 feet 
of track, reduction of two curves and 
stabilization of a slide area at the east 
end of the Missouri River bridge. The 
project, begun late in 1951], has re- 
quired removal of some 760,000 cu. 
vd. of earth. 


“‘Roads Ready for Grain,” 
Gurley Tells T.M.K. Board 


“The railroads are in good shape to 
handle the grain movement this year,” 
F. G. Gurley, president of the Santa 
Fe, told members of the Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board assembled at 
Wichita, Kan., on June 12 for the 
board’s “Annual Grain Session” and 
93rd regular meeting. His words were 
echoed by R. E. Clark, of the Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads, who told board members that 
the 28,000 box cars available as of May 
15 for wheat shipments represented an 
increase of about 11,000 over the sup- 
ply available last year and that the 
fleet was still being added to daily. 
Further cause for optimism, he said, lay 
in the fact that more elevator space 
would be available this year. 

Mr. Gurley warned board members 
“there will be some headaches.” He 
said the per diem rate was not sufh- 
ciently high to encourage additional car 
construction — it being cheaper to 
“rent” than to “build”—and therefore 
equipment problems come along with 
each “emergency.” He said that man- 
agement confidence in large expendi- 
tures for cars was sapped by close gov- 
ernment regulation of railroad opera- 
tions. Labor, too, he said, has played a 
part in the timidity of railroads to 
“strike out in confidence for higher 
achievement.” 

He said he opposed a closed shop as 
recommended by the presidential board 
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through “persuasion” of labor groups 
because: “I believe the power belongs 
to no one to force workers for any in- 
dustry to support with dues a labor 
organization in which they do not be- 
lieve. If industry is to reach the heights 
for which America has been renowned 
in the past, government officials should 
approach labor-management problems 
in the light of true justice rather than 
advocating, as they have recently, inter- 
vention and seizure which curtails col- 
lective bargaining.” 

The board will hold its next meeting 
at Tulsa, Okla., on September 24-25. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended June 21 totaled 643.860 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 26. This was 
an increase of 12,817 cars, or 2 per 
cent, compared with the previous week; 
a decrease of 189,082 cars, or 22.7 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and a decrease of 166,- 
111 cars, or 20.5 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 14 totaled 631,043 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended game June 14 
1 








District 1952 1 1950 
BGS ccconias 110,339 144,753 143,841 
Allegheny ....... 102,998 170,994 165,231 
Pocahontas... .... 49,741 65,397 60,882 
Southern ........ 118,987 126,934 124,492 
Northwestern .... 69,039 137,265 125,058 
Central Wester ... 120,340 122,770 127,117 
Southwestern... 59,599 58,770 59,255 
Total Western 

Distriets: .2.c6.. 248,978 318,805 311,430 
Total All Roads . 631,043 826,883 805,876 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





products ...... 51,815 46,114 48,296 
Livestock ........ 6,882 6,815 7,283 
ND waceneecie eee « 113,708 148,119 144,312 
Ot earn 4,585 16,954 14,957 
Forest products 44,638 49,420 48,145 

“Oe Beare 18,164 90,014 79,983 
Merchandise .|.c.]. 69,111 74,834 82,122 
Miscellaneous .... 322,140 394,613 380,778 
DORR TES oc ices 631,043 826,883 805,876 
WRI Re 2 5.5 Sse 684,243 813,326 796,041 
Maye Sib isonncc-. 697,026 744,655 709.896 
1 77 Ue emeresrrers 761,647 811.799 789.924 
IAGO eos cass 754,373 809,475 743,313 





Cumulative total 
24 weeks ....17,243,085 18,263,756 16,291,259 


In Canada. — Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended June 14 totaled 
80,780 cars, compared with 83,391 cars 
for the previous seven-day period. ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Conne-tions 


Totals for Canada: 


CL A) 80,789 31,682 
Cumulative Totals 
june V4> WWS2 .scccccees 1,827,870 823,954 


Escalator Clauses Call 
For Two-Cent Pay Raise 


Railroad employees working under 
agreements with so-called escalator 
clauses will receive a wage increase of 
two cents per hour, effective with the 
beginning of this year’s third quarter 
on July 1. Half the increase, however, 


will amount to recovery of the escalator- 
clause cut of one cent per hour in effect 
during the current quarter. 

The clauses call for quarterly ad- 
justments of one cent per hour for each 
point of change in the Consumers’ 
Price Index (old series) calculated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
May 15 index of 190.4 requires the 
July 1 raise, which will be effective for 
three months. 

That index was more than two points 
above the February 15 index of 188.3. 
The latter, which governed during the 
current quarter, was one point below 
the November 15, 1951, index, which 
fixed the escalator-clause factor for 
this year’s first quarter. 

The escalator-clause base is 178, so 
the July 1 adjustment will bring the 
raises it has provided up to 12 cents 
per hour. « 


~- 


Knudson Calls for More 
Rail-Truck Coordination 


James K. Knudson, defense transport 
administrator, last week called for fur- 
ther coordination of railroad and high- 
way transport operations. He suggested 
that transportation services, especially 
to and from small communities, would 
be improved if the competing agencies 
went in for more cooperation, particu- 
larly in the way of publishing joint 
rates. 

Statements along these lines were 
made in the course of an address which 
the D.T.A. administrator delivered June 
25 before the Traffic Club of Billings, 
Mont. 

Joint rail-truck rates was only one 
coordinating device which Mr. Knudson 
discussed. He talked, too, of trailer-on- 
flat-car operations; of “the possibility 
of mounting regular highway trailers 
so that they can be assembled into 
trains and moved on rails, using their 
own wheels”; and of questions which 
he said have been raised as to why 
freight forwarders should not assume 
the responsibilities of their recently won 
status as common carriers and provide 
more comprehensive services throughout 
territories they are authorized to serve. 

The trailer-on-flat-car service “is no 
longer in the experimental stage from 
an engineering standpoint,” Mr. Knud- 
son said. “In proper circumstances,” 
he added, “this device offers an eco- 
nomical method of moving loaded or 
empty trailers for rather long distances. 
and the railroads have found that the 
service can be offered at a rate which 
is attractive to the trucker ... and 
. . . affords a reasonable net return to 
the railroad. While it is in no sense a 
cure-all for the movement of this type 
of traffic, I am informed that careful 
consideration is being given to the prac- 
ticality of a far wider extension of this 
type of service. It is an operation which 
offers promise for future opportunities 
in transport coordination and as such 
should receive encouragement.” 

As to joint rail-truck rates, Mr. 
Knudson noted that they are not gen- 
erally available, and he understands 
that the Railway Express Agency has 
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MORRELL 
REFRIGERATOR 





MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION is 
being used in 25 new refrigerator 
cars owned by the Mather Stock Car 
Company and leased to John Morrell 
& Co., meat packers. The cars are 
being assigned to handle meat from 
Morrell’s Ottumwa, Iowa, plant to 
points in Florida, and it is contem- 
plated that they will carry frozen 
fruit juice concentrates on the return 


move (Railway Age, March 17, page 
14). 

Built by the Thermo-King Railway 
Corporation, Chicago, the units will 
be required to maintain a uniform 
temperature of 34 to 36 deg. F. for 
the fresh meat shipments, and of 
—s deg. F. for the fruit juice con- 
cenirates. Shown at the right is the 
gasoline engine compressor-condenser 













unit with fuel and control connections 
in place ready to be rolled into the 
ear and covered by the sliding door. 





not established joint rates with inde- 
pendent truckers “on any comprehen- 
sive scale.” One result, as the D.T.A. 
administrator sees it. has been poor 
l.c.]. service to and from points not lo- 
cated on a railroad. And he suggested 
that this should be of concern to regu- 
latory authorities, because “the original 
concept of the I-C.C. was that it should 
be a poor man’s court.” 

It was in the course of a brief dis- 
cussion of prospects for forwarder 
services to the off-rail points that Mr. 
Knudson referred to assertions which, 
he said, have been made to the effect 
that forwarders do not provide com- 
prehensive services in territories where 
they operate. They avoid doing so, he 
explained, by publishing what amount 
to “penalty rates” on unwanted traffic. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Knudson had made 
this statement: 

“If receivers at off-rail points en- 
counter substantial inconvenience in the 
use of rail or express service, it may 
well be that a measurable answer to 
their needs lies in the use of either for- 
warder or all-motor service from origin 
to ultimate destination.” 


1951 Crossing Accidents 
Were on 1950's Pattern 


There was “a remarkable similarity 
in the over-all record” of grade-crossing 
accidents in 1950 and 1951, according 
to the latest compilation, Statement No. 
5215, of the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Last year’s crossing accidents re- 
sulted in the deaths of 1.578 persons— 
two more than the 1.576 killed in 1950. 
The number of persons receiving non- 
fatal injuries decreased by 33—from 
4,368 in 1950 to 4,335 last year. The 
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number of accidents was down by five 
—from 4,000 to 3,995. 

Compared with averages for the six 
immediately preceding years, 1951 ac- 
cidents and injuries were up “about 2 
per cent” and deaths were down “about 
8 per cent,” the bureau said. It noted 
that the six-year averages “were in- 
fluenced downward by the very good 
record of 1949.” In that year, the num- 
ber of accidents totaled 3,523, the fatal- 
ities, 1,507, and the injuries, 3,774. 

The 1951 crossing fatalities accounted 
for 49.2 per cent of the total number 
of persons killed last year in all rail- 
road accidents resulting from train 
operation. The comparable figure for 
1950 was 48.39 per cent. As for 1951’s 
non-fatal injuries in accidents result- 
ing from train operation, crossing ac- 
cidents accounted for 19.18 per cent 
of the total, as compared with 20.07 
per cent in 1950. 

Other figures in the compilation 
showed that 2,762, or 69 per cent, of 
the 1951 crossing accidents involved 
automobiles; 872, or 22 per cent, in- 
volved trucks; and only 19, or 0.48 per 
cent, involved buses. The frequency 
rates for these accidents were 4.13 per 
million train-miles of Class I railroads 
(excluding switching and_ terminal 
companies) and 71.2 per million motor 
vehicle registrations. Comparable fig- 
ures for 1950 were 4.19 and 75.4. 

Motor vehicles ran into the sides of 
trains in nearly one third (32.29 per 
cent) of the 1951 crossing accidents 
involving motor vehicles. Sixty-nine per 
cent of these accidents occurred after 
dark, while 62 per cent of the accidents 


in which a motor vehicle was struck by 


a train occurred in daylight. 

As has been the case for several 
years, December was the 1951 month in 
which the greatest number of crossing 


accidents occurred. Saturday was the 
day on which most occurred, while the 
most hazardous hour was from 6:00 
p.m. to 6:59 p.m. 

Thirty-six per cent of the 1951 ac- 
cidents (the largest group in the classi- 
fication, according to weather condi- 
tions) occurred under “the best natural 
lighting conditions —clear daylight.” 
Speeds of motor vehicles were reported 
as “standing” or less than 20 m.p.h. 
in 34.5 per cent of the accidents, while 
another 32 per cent involved speeds 
between 20 and 49 m.p.h. Speeds of 
60 m.p.h. and over were involved in 
2.66 per cent of the accidents Speeds 
were not shown in reports covering 
16.72 per cent of the accidents. 


Former Staff Member Dies 
While Visiting At 1.C.C. 


Leroy S. Price, a former member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
staff, died of a heart attack while visit- 
ing the commission offices on the after- 
noon of June 24. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1949, Mr. Price was assist- 
ant director of the Bureau of Accounts 
and Cost Finding. Just prior to his 
death he had participated in commis- 
sion hearings involving the Norfolk 
Southern. He appeared as a_ witness 
for the railroad on June 20. 


Second Road-Truck Test 
Scheduled for Fall 


Construction of the test road to be 
used for the Highway Research Board’s 
second project dealing with truck- 
weight and pavement-design problems 
is expected to be completed in Sep- 
tember. The test road will be about 
half-way between Pocatello, Idaho, and 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
June 21 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 
June 26 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 
Plain Box ........ 11,932 1,647 
0 





Agito BOX oe. siss' 154 

Total Box ...... 12,086 1,647 
Gon bb 6,509 345 
PRISER 656055656 (s).016 5052 626 389 
Cover-d Hopper .... 49 14 
RSRNOUR, | nin trdig eevee anes 2,535 0 
eer Te Tee 11 279 
Re rigerator ....... 2,050 4 
a ee eee 380 0 





24,246 2,678 





Ogden, Utah, just north of the Utah- 
Idaho border. 

Pretest traffic made up of empty 
trucks will be operated for about two 
weeks over the test road to condition 
the surface, and early in the fall eight 
tractor-semitrailers will be loaded with 
concrete blocks and test traffic started. 
The project was inaugurated by the 
Western Association of State Highway 
Officials. It is planned to continue the 
test trafic for six months. part this 
fall, until winter weather makes it 
impractical, and the balance in spring 
of 1953. 


1.C.C. Suspends Official 
Lines’ New P.&D. Charges 


Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended, from 
June 23 through January 22, 1953 the 
operation of tariffs whereby railroads 
in Official territory are seeking to ex- 
tend their pick-up and delivery charges 
to all l.c.l. and any-quantity traffic mov- 
ing between points in that territory. 
Such charges now apply on only part 
of that traffic. 

The suspended tariffs were filed after 
the commission made an adverse report 
on a proposal of the Official lines to 
charge for pick-up and delivery ser- 
vices which they perform on l.c.]. and 
any-quantity shipments moving inter- 
territorially. (Railway Age, April 7, 
page 129.) The commission’s suspen- 
sion order assigned the case (I.&S. No. 
6013) for hearing at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 8 before Examiner Witters. 


Eastern Railroads File 
Baggage-Checking Tariffs 


Eastern railroads have filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs 
calling for charges for handling bag- 
gage checked on passenger tickets. The 
baggage car rates, scheduled to be ef- 
fective July 1, will be 50 cents for each 
trunk and 25 cents for each piece of 
hand luggage. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Alabama State Docks.—Grain ele- 
vator yard tracks are being constructed 
at a cost of $50,000. Additional tracks 
are also being constructed in connec- 
tion with an expansion project at the 
bulk material handling plant. This pro- 
ject also involves an expenditure of 
$50,000. Both are expected to be com- 
plete by next September. 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific- 
Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The I.C.C. has upheld its March 25 
order approving relocation of existing 
trackage owned by these two roads at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. The order was 
suspended while the commission stud- 
ied protests and requests for public 
hearing from several property owners 
in the area. The protests have been dis- 
missed and a hearing found “not war- 
ranted.” The trackage rearrangement 
involves construction of about seven 
miles and abandonment of approxi- 
mately 10 miles of rail line (Railway 
Age, April 7, page 138, and May 19. 
page 176). 


Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific. 
—Work has begun on a $1 million 
diesel repair and servicing shop to 
replace the round house at 47th street 
on Chicago’s south side. Part of the 
original round house has already been 
demolished and the remainder will be 
destroyed when the new building is 
completed. The new shop will be of 
steel frame and brick construction re- 
sembling in style the road’: testing and 
research laboratory located nearby. The 


building will have six service tracks to 
accommodate 12 diesel units at one 
time. In addition, there will be a wheel 
storage track and a heavy repair track. 
All suburban locomotives and _pas- 
senger locomotives operating in and 
out of Chicago will be serviced at the 
new shop. 

From north to south the building is 
to be 268 feet long. It will have a 
depth of 197 feet. Within the main 
part of the building there will be a 
76-ft. cross section occupied by offices 
and general shops. In addition there 
will be a storehouse wing, complete 
with loading docks, measuring 116 by 
50 feet. The basement of the main 
building will house washrooms, showers 
and an employees’ lunchroom. 

The building was designed by T. J. 
Engle, engineer of buildings; W. W. 
C. Humphries, engineer-archigect; and 
A. W. Charvat, assistant enBineer of 
buildings. Current plans call for com- 
pletion in January 1953. 


Saint Paul Union Depot Com- 
pany.—A $100,000 mail conveyor sys- 
tem is being installed under a contract 
awarded to the Standard Conveyor 
Company of North St. Paul, Minn. The 
system will include a 2,000-ft. belt 42 
inches wide that will operate at a 
speed of 100 feet per minute. The 
conveyor belt will transfer mail in bags 
from the train platform, where they 
are unloaded directly from car to belt, 
to the mail room on the lower level. 
The belt will convey mail either to a 
sorting platform for outbound loading 
on other trains or directly to the Post 
Office belt conveyor system. It is ex- 
pected the belt will be in operation 
about November 1. 





tensive work, Union Pacific forces 
spread ballast atop a large earth fill 
that has put the Missouri river back 
into its regular channel. The railroad 
line and a U. S. highway were com- 
pletely destroyed at this point near 
Elwood, Kan., during the April floods. 
The state of Kansas and the UP 
joined forces to repair the damage 


at a cost of $150,000—45 per cent 


CLIMAXING FOUR WEEKS of in- 





Bite Rp 


of which was borne by the railroad. 
Approximately 160,000 cu. yd. of 
earth were moved to form this earthen 
dike across the newly cut channel. 
The dike is 660 feet long and 78 feet 
across at the top and was built in the 
channel through which water ranged 
from 10 to 31 feet deep, according 
to engineers’ reports. A portion of the 
destroyed track is visible in the back- 
ground (arrow). 
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SUPPLY TRADE 


A.C.F. Directors Vote 
10% Stock Dividend 


Directors of the American Car & 
Foundry Co. have declared a 10 per 
cent stock dividend on the firm’s com- 
mon stock, payable September 25 to 
shareholders of record September 25. 
The dividend is subject to approval by 
stockholders at the annual meeting next 
August 28 of a proposal to change the 
authorized common stock from 600,000 
no-par-value shares to 1,000,000 shares 
of $25 par value each. Of the new 
shares, 60,000 would be used to pay 
the stock dividend and the remaining 
340,000 would be available for ac- 
quisition of properties or companies as 
part of A.C.F.’s diversification program, 
or for other purposes. A cash dividend 
of $3 a share also was declared on the 
presently outstanding common. stock. 
payable in four installments of 75 cents 
each. 





Charles G. Crossland has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the 
Greenville Steel Car Company. 


The majority stock of the Mosebach 
Electric & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been acquired by R. Hampton 
and L. H. Hampton, concurrently 
with the resignation of Mrs. Karl J. 
Mosebach, co-founder of the firm, as 
treasurer and chairman of the board 
after 27 years of service. R. Hamp- 
ton, president, has announced that the 
company is expanding the number of 
items manufactured for railroads, 
mines and mills. The new products will 
include various types of signal rail 
bonds, resistors and associated elec- 
trical items for railroads and overhead 
trolley systems. 


The Kewanee Boiler Corporation 
and the Ross Heater & Manufac- 
turing Co., divisions of the Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, have combined to form 
a new company, the Kewanee-Ross 
Corporation, Charles H. Currier, 
formerly president of Ross Heater has 
been named chairman of the board of 
Kewanee-Ross and W. Bradford Rus- 
sell, formerly president of Kewanee 
Boiler, is president of the new firm. 
Both units of Kewanee-Ross will con- 
tinue to operate as before, maintain- 
ing their respective plant locations, 
sales offices and representatives. 


George C. Wilder, formerly vice- 
president and assistant general man- 
ager of the Maewhyte Company, has 
been elected president. Mr. Wilder has 
‘been with the company since 1938. 


Howard F. Park, Jr., whose ap- 
pointment as manager of sales for the 
General Steel Castings Corpora- 
tion was announced in last week’s 
Railway Age, page 90, joined the com- 
pany in 1942, after several years with 
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the Western Electric Company and the 
Budd Company. He was in charge of 
the purchasing department until 1945, 
when he was named assistant to vice- 
president—sales. Later he became as- 
sistant district manager of the eastern 





Howard F. Park, Jr. 


sales office. and in 1950 was appointed 
district manager—sales. 

Lawrence P. White, whose ap- 
pointment as district manager—sales, 
at the eastern district sales office, also 
was announced in last week’s issue, 
joined General Steel Castings in 1946 





Lawrence P. White 


as special apprentice and progressed 
through various departments of the 
company in a training program. He 
entered the sales department in 1947 
and in 1950 became manager of for- 
eign sales. 


H. C. Bughman, Jr. has _ been 
elected chairman of the board, W. F. 
McCabe president and Clarence 
Abitz, vice-president, of the Union 
Spring & Manufacturing Co. 


Maedonald Goodwin has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager of the 
railway equipment division of the 
Bogue Electric Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. He will represent the 
firm to railroads in the southeast and 


middle Atlantic states. C. Earl Healey 


has been appointed staff assistant to 
the president of the division and Syl- 
vain Garnett has been appointed staff 
assistant to John A. Herbst, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of engineering for 
Bogue Electric. Mr. Healey and Mr. 
Herbst will maintain headquarters at 
the general offices in Paterson, N. J. 


Gilbert J. Parr, former chief of 
the Cost Section, Bureau of Accounts 
and Cost Finding, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has entered private prac- 
tice as a transportation consultant at 


Washington, D. C. 


Weaver E. Falberg, assistant man- 
ager of the alloy steel division of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, has been 
appointed manager of the division, to 
succeed John W. Queen, who has 
been given special administrative duties 
while awaiting re-assignment in the 
organization. 


Willis L. Campbell has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and assistant to 
the president of the Georgia-Pacific 
Plywood Company. He formerly was 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
General Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica. at Seattle. 


F. W. Dickerson has been ap- 
pointed manager, telephone sales, for 
the Graybar Electric Company, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Long, who has retired 
after more than 32 years of service. 
E. F. Haviland has been appointed 
assistant manager, telephone sales. 


OBITUARY 


Donald R. Royal, special repre- 
sentative of the railway service division 
of Oakite Products, Inc., at Atlanta, 
Ga., died recently in Memphis, Tenn. 
Before joining the Oakite organization 
in 1948 he was general foreman of the 
locomotive department of the Illinois 
Central at Centralia, Ill. 


CAR SERVICE 


I.C.C. Service Order No. 865, which 
imposes super-demurrage charges up 
to $20 per day, has been modified by 
Amendments 28 and 29. Amendment 
No. 28 set back the order’s expiration 
date from June 30 to December 31. 
Amendment No. 29 continued in effect 
(also until December 31) provisions 
which suspend the order’s applicability 
to all cars except gondolas and flats. 

Actually, Service Order No. 865 has 
been suspended in its entirety since 
June 3, the suspension having been 
one of the actions taken by the com- 
mission to meet conditions arising as 
a result of the strike in the steel in- 
dustry. When this issue went to press, 
the suspension order (No. 865-C) was 
scheduled to expire July 1. 
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Traction Motor 
for Diesel-Electrics 


Designated as Form GE752E, a new 
traction motor for diesel-electric loco- 
motives has been announced by the 
General Electric Company, Erie, Pa. It 
includes several improvements in the 
present GE752. 

The pinion-end armature head has 
been redesigned to make it sturdier 
and to permit easier cleaning of all 
armature ventilating holes. A keyless 
armature shaft has been used to give 
greater strength and to permit more 
accurate line-up on the commutator 
and armature core, a feature that 
simplifies commutator repairs. Improv- 
ed varnish treatment of the armature 
gives a smoother surface which is easier 
to keep clean. 

Triple-deck banding of the armature, 
which has already proved successful 
in service, gives added _ protection 
against damage from excessive motor 
speed during wheel slip. The arma- 
ture bearing caps are equipped for 
sealed grease lubrication eliminating 
the need for grease fittings. This re- 
finement eliminates the need of adding 
lubricants between overhauls. 

Nose wear-plates are easier to apply 
because they are now welded instead 
of riveted to the brackets. Oil waste 
and spillage on the axle linings have 
been reduced by an oil return groove. 





Heavy Duty 
Storage Battery 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has announced that 
the life of its Exide Ironclad industrial 
storage batteries used for railway, mo- 
tive power and other heavy duty serv- 
ice will be prolonged by six outstand- 
ing improvements, including a new 
silver alloy grid metal and a _non- 
corroding permanent positive-plate tube 
sealer. 

Corrosion of the positive-plate grid 
is one of the principal causes of bat- 
tery failure, and the manufacturer 
states that the introduction of a new 
alloy, Silvium, in the construction of 
the positive-plate grid of the improved 
Exide-Ironclad battery, reduces the 
corrosion factor and assures a longer 
positive grid life. Silvium is an alloy 
of silver, lead and other components 
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Silvium metal grid core rods being inserted into slotted hard rubber tubes. 


and it is highly resistant to corrosion. 

Another cause of curtailed battery 
life, which has always plagued storage 
battery manufacturers, is the loss of 
the active material from the positive 
plate. When it becomes sediment in 
the bottom of the cell, it represents 
lost capacity and reduction in battery 
life. There also is the threat of pos- 
sible trouble from short circuits within 





After packing active material into 
slotted hard rubber tubes, the poly- 
ethylene bottom bar is put on so 
that each tube is sealed by its in- 
dividual plug. 


the battery by an accumulation of 
loose active material. 

The Exide grid is made up of metal 
core rods which are inserted in slotted 
hard rubber tubes. Active material is 
then packed into the tubes surround- 
ing the rods. The slots in the tube 
permit free access of the electrolyte to 
the active material, but they are fine 
enough to prevent it from washing out. 

The bottoms of the tubes were for- 
merly sealed with an alloy bar. After 
considerable service life, however, cor- 
rosive action on this metal bar closing 
the tube bottoms would eventually 





improved Exide-Ironclad battery for 
industrial use. 


breach the seal. Active material would 
then seep out and be deposited in the 
bottom of the container. Molded poly- 
ethylene is now used to replace the 
metal bar and seal in the tubes at the 
bottom against loss of active material. 
The new tube sealer is non-corroding, 
and is unaffected by the electrolyte or 
electrolytic action. It is pointed out that 
high capacity is thus retained for a 
longer working life ‘because the active 
material is held in place in the tube. 

In addition, polyethylene is an in- 
sulating material. Extending across the 
entire bottom of the plate, it acts as a 
safeguard against shorting between 
plates. The elimination of metal at 
the bottom of the positive plates, it is 
claimed, assures better negative plate 
performance because of low local action 
and the reduction or elimination of 
shedding of active material. 

The other improvements in the Ex- 
ide-Ironclad battery are a new homo- 
geneous sealing compound; seamless 
shock-proof jar; unbreakable plastic 
vent plugs; and corrosion and impact 
resistant plastic steel tray coating. 
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ABOVE .. . Diesel Engine Air Filter, Doughnut Type 
AT LEFT . .. Engine Room Air Filter, Flat Type 


. 





You can see the improved results you get! 


N the unretouched photos above, you can see the big difference 
between BEFORE and AFTER cleaning of these filters. They 
are the same filters that were displayed at the Railroad Show in 
Atlantic City where you could inspect them and see the difference 
in results that Oakite filter cleaning provides. 


UT the best way is to make tests in your own shops. Then you 
can actully see the big difference Oakite cleaning makes on 
your own filters. Whether they are air filters from coaches, air in- 
take filters on Diesel engines, fuel or lube oil filters, let the Oakite 
Railway Service Representative in your locality demonstrate the 
ease, the thoroughness and economy of filter cleaning with spe- 
cialized Oakite materials. Write today. There is no obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 22 Thames St., NEW YORK 6.N.¥. 


In Canada: OAKITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD. 


TORONTO: 65 Front St. East—MONTREAL: 1 Van Horne Ave. 


OAKITE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


(@ 


THE RAILROADS TOUGHEST HANDICAP 


It is strange—in all the enjoyment there is of the 
popular pastime of discussing the difficulties of the rail- 
roads—that hardly anyone ever mentions what is really 
the toughest handicap of all. 

Can there be any question that this greatest of all 
obstacles in the path of the industry’s easy and rapid 
adaptation to changing conditions is the fact that there 
are relatively few things in the way of important in- 
novations that any individual railroad can undertake. 
without the collaboration of one or more other rail- 
roads—usually more? No other industry has so much 
organizational machinery as the railroads for securing 
intra-industry collaboration—but in no other large in- 
dustry is this machinery so imperatively essential. 

If General Motors wants to introduce technological 
improvements in its automobiles, it does not, first, have 
to persuade Ford and Chrysler that they, too, should 
accept these same changes. Similarly with changes in 
prices or merchandising methods—Marshall Field’s does 
not have to consult with Macy’s or Filene’s. On the rail- 
roads, however, rolling stock has to be acceptable in 
interchange—so what one railroad does to its rolling 
stock is of concern to all connecting railroads. And, 
since most movements are interline, no one railroad 
can introduce innovations in pricing or selling methods 
without the approval of its connections—plus, in most 
cases, that of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

If all the important things that all other industries 
can do on the initiative of individual companies were 
listed—and the question were then asked how the rail- 
roads would have to go about doing the same things, 
the chances are, in about nine out of ten of the items 
on the list, that an individual railroad would be found 
unable to act at all without the consent of its connec- 
tions. In many cases, the I.C.C., also, would be found to 
possess the veto power. 

It is a popular indoor sport with many business execu- 
tives to criticize railroad managements as resistant to 
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change in the direction of progress. The fact is that 
the constant progress the railroads persistently show is 
secured in defiance of an operational handicap which 
would probably bring most other industries to a com- 


plete standstill. 


Experiment Easier in Other Industries 


Even the other regulated industries are not handi- 
capped in this respect as the railroads are. The gage of 
the railroads must be uniform to avoid intolerable ex- 
pense in interchange—but “gage” is no problem in 
barge transportation or to the air lines; and the varying 
“gage” of electric current can be economically unified 
wherever current passes from one power system to an- 
other. Similarly with rates—most power companies en- 
joy a regional monopoly, so rate innovations (provided 
regulators do not object) can be tried out without the 
necessity for securing the approval of from a dozen to 
a hundred other power companies. This freedom of in- 
dividual power companies to experiment with rates, 
incidentally, very likely explains why the power in- 
dustry has had more success in adapting its rate structure 
to meet modern competitive conditions than the railroads 
have. 

The foregoing is not set down with the purpose of 
giving the railroad industry an “alibi.” But if a fellow 
with hobbles on his feet doesn’t come in first in a race, 
it is just plain blindness for a lot of people to criticize 
him as an incompetent athlete or to slander him by say- 
ing he didn’t even try to run—or for the athlete him- 
self to half-believe that the criticism may have some 
truth in it, as some railroad men occasionally do. 

In the case of the railroads, the handicap of not being 
able to act freely without intercompany agreement is a 
burden that has to be accepted and lived with. It is a 
price the industry has to pay in order to be a national 
transportation system—moving goods from one corner 
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of the continent to the opposite corner without transfer 
of lading. The advantage is worth the price—but that’s 
no reason for not recognizing at all times that the price 
is a high one; and that everybody who enjoys the ad- 
vantage (which means all inhabitants of North Amer- 
ica, and not just railroaders) ought to do everything 
possible to bring this price down by facilitating co- 
operative action by the railroads in every possible way. 
A few suggestions occur which might be helpful, as for 
example: 

1. Get more discussion of this handicap among rail- 
road men, shippers, and the literate public—in obedience 
to the principle that the first step in the cure or control 
of a physical disability is an accurate diagnosis. 

2. Instill in all officers who have the authority to 
vote on mandatory standards the conviction that (a) they 
must vote in the interest of the industry as a whole and 
not for the immediate self-interest of their own com- 
panies; and that (b) it is just as much their responsi- 
bility to give promising innovations a chance as to pul 
a brake on too quick acceptance of those which hold 
little hope for a reward in proportion to the probable 
outlay. When any innovation is proposed by railroad 
men of recognized competence and responsibility, the 
burden of proof should rest on those who would refuse 
to give the proposal an opportunity for, at least, an 
honest experiment. 


Other Remedial Measures 


3. Help the associations and other parts of the 
collaborative mechanism to improve their performance, 
instead of being content with belaboring them for their 
failures and shortcomings. 

4. Recognizing the peculiar difficulties of getting 
innovations in many aspects of railroading, manage- 
ments should consider taking adequate steps to minimize 
this handicap by giving extraordinary help and en- 
couragement to their staff people whose job it is to turn 
up proposals for improved methods. 

5. “Idea men” ought to be indoctrinated with the 
understanding that, unless they are willing to master 
the art of salesmanship, they are not worth their pay. 
however brilliant their ideas may be, inherently. It seems 
to be the curse of many competent “idea men” that they 
are not only incompetent at selling their wares, but ar 
even contemptuous of sales effort or skill. If one looks 
around at the many great improvements the railroads 
have made and are making, usually a_bigh-powered 
salesman will be found lurking in the neighborhood. 
Where an idea doesn’t get adopted but looks as good 
as some that do, the unsuccessful idea will frequently 
be found in the custody of some brilliant and conscien- 
tious fellow who insists on talking over other people’s 
heads, or whose notion of selling something is, first, to 
denounce or ridicule his hearers for their inherent stu- 
pidity. Commodities are not sold by that technique, and 
ideas aren’t either. For the future welfare of the in- 


dustry, management ought to see to it that every “idea 
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man” who is short on sales ability is put in the custody 
of a sympathetic superior who has this talent. 


The writer of these lines could give examples and 
name names to illustrate the points mentioned in the 
foregoing, but he places himself under the restraint of 
the Christian virtue known as prudence. 





MULTI-PURPOSE DAMS — 
MONEY OVER THE SPILLWAY 


Do the expensive dams built and contemplated by 
the federal government for navigation and _ electric 
power, as well as flood control, actually “control” floods 
—tne main purpose for which they exist? Or do they 
aggravate floods? 

In the extended area of the Missouri River valley 
these questions are of great importance to every one. 
They are of particular interest to the railroads in this 
area because the crippling and far-reaching effects of 
floods must be paid for out of revenues. The “emergency 
grants’ are not available for railroad relief. 

The Administration and the U. S. Army Engineers 
(aided and abetted by _ pork-barrelling congressmen) 
have been using the recent floods to “pressure through” 
an alleged “flood control project” involving 110 dams 
for the Missouri River valley. 

The Minneapolis Star—a newspaper fully acquainted 
with the need for and the value of effective flood control 
—has commenced campaigning against the project. It 
points out that “flood control dams” specifically designed 
and built for the storage and gradual dissipation of 
excess run-off waters (the cause of floods) have worked 
well in several parts of the country. 

But the government’s plans for the Missouri River 
basin don’t contemplate such a course. Instead, the gov- 
ernment proposes huge multiple dams which—as_ the 
Star puts it—‘“are supposed to do more tricks than a 
circus dog: generate power, irrigate land, provide fish- 
ing, promote navigation and stop floods. Evidence has 
been accumulating that such expensive structures do 
none of these things too well.” 

Such a system of dams has already been built on the 
upper Mississippi, north of Keokuk, Iowa. As every rail- 
road man in the area knows, the water must be kept high 
behind these dams at all times in order to maintain a 
9-foot navigation channel for use by river boats, and 
to keep a sufficient “head” for hydroelectric power. As 
a result, these dams are actually able to absorb and 
store little of the excess run-off water. 

The government ought to make up its mind 
which of its antagonistic objectives regarding the rivers 
it wants to pursue. It’s never going to stop floods as 
long as power and navigation are so preponderant in 


its planning. 
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1952—A Year of Sign 
Pullman-Standard 


It marks the centennial of one 
50th anniversary of another 


A. may be seen by the above chart, the complex net- 
work of industrial enterprise that has come to bear the 
name of George M. Pullman actually predates that 
famous gentleman’s own entry into the railway supply 
industry. 

The nation itself was little more than an infant when 
Osgood Bradley, a carriage maker of Worcester, Mass., 
first entered business for himself, in rented factory 
quarters. 

Within a decade he was at work building cars 
for some of America’s first railway lines at a price 
(according to surviving records) of $1,000 for a typical 
passenger car! 
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ificance for 


key plant, 


But the significance of 1952 to the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company lies not with Osgood Brad- 
ley or the car-building organization he founded. In- 
stead it lies with three men named John, whose contribu- 
tions to the railroad industry are today little known 
or understood. 

In the pages following, Railway Age presents a short 
history of these men—John Barker, and his son John 
H. Barker, of Michigan City, Ind., and John Hansen of 
Butler, Pa.—and with this history, a picture of how 
their descendant organizations (100 and 50 years old 
respectively) continue to serve the railroads under the 
name Pullman-Standard. 
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Pullman's Michigan City Plant 
Marks a Centennial of Car-Building 


Mass production techniques were developed in John Barker's 


plant long before the auto industry was even dreamed of 


John Barker. “Fortunate- 
ly, he was schooled for 


s . . 99 " n 
survival in hard times. In 1852, a small wagon factory was founded in the 


Panic gripped the nation in 1837. 

Only the westward trek for land brought any measure 
of financial relief, and the tiny port of Michigan City, 
Ind., somewhat removed from main pathways to the 
west, was in difficult straits. 

Yet to John Barker, the community looked good. Its 
harbor facilities were excellent for the vessels of that 
day, and in better times it was a major point for trans- 
shipment of lumber and grain. 

He decided to settle there and soon entered the grain 
business. Knowing that his livelihood depended on the 
city’s harbor facilities, he devoted much time toward 
their improvement, with the result that he gradually 
became more and more fascinated with transportation 
and less and less interested in the grain business. 


community by Dr. Mason C. Sherman, Frederick Haskell 
and Hiram Aldridge, all friends of John Barker. Soon 
the company—known as Sherman, Haskell, Aldridge & 
Co.—branched out into the building of freight and pas- 
senger cars for railroads. It was natural that John 
Barker, by now an ardent advocate of rail transportation, 
developed an eager interest in it. In 1855 he bought Dr. 
Sherman’s share of the company and immediately added 
a new sideline to the business—agricultural machinery 
(his years in the grain business having left their mark). 

But hard times struck again and the little company 
almost perished before it really got going. Fortunately, 
John Barker was schooled for survival in hard times 
and he managed to keep the concern alive on a bare 
handful of small orders. In those days the company 
employed about 60 men, who turned out just a few 
cars each month. Hiram Aldridge (who was Frederick 
Haskell’s brother-in-law) finally became so discouraged 
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John H. Barker (“the younger John’’) is seen in this rare old 
picture conferring with Vice-President McBride. The calendar on 
the wall reads “Tuesday, June 25, 1907,” placing the occasion 
about 4 years before Mr. Barker’s death and Mr. McBride’s 
election as president of Haskell & Barker. 
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that he sold his interest to his partners, who in 1858 
renamed the company Haskell & Barker—a name that 
persists even today although the plant has actually been 
a part of the Pullman organization since 1922. 

Slowly the nation dragged itself out of the depression 
and Haskell & Barker were rewarded with ever-increas- 
ing orders for railway cars until, in 1869, production 
in this phase of the business attained the rate of two 
cars a day. 

The partnership was incorporated in 1869. Barker’s 
son, John H. Barker, became general manager of the 
works and shortly thereafter the manufacture of wagons, 
railway passenger cars and agricultural machinery was 
discontinued entirely. Meanwhile, the elder Barker be- 
gan devoting more and more time to matters of produc- 
tion management with the result that, by 1879, the 
company was able to produce no less than 1,000 freight 
cars a year! 

It was in John Barker’s quest for ways to increase 
production efficiency that the seeds of today’s mass- 
production techniques were first sown. Popular think- 
ing now ascribes invention of the assembly-line building 
to Henry Ford and the automobile industry. But John 
Barker had devised freight car assembly lines and was 
successfully operating them in 1889—long before the 
horseless carriage was anything more than a sparetime 
project for “crazy” mechanics. 

In 1883, aging Frederick Haskell sold his interest in 
the corporation and in the changes that followed the 
younger Barker was elected president. 

A bad fire in 1889 indirectly benefited the company 
by forcing the issue of complete adaptation of the as- 
sembly line technique. Many of the company’s original 
shops, in which cars were being built from start to finish 
in fixed stalls, were completely destroyed. In the re- 
building that followed the fire the entire working of the 
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The assembly line was “old stuff’ at the Haskell & Baker 
plant when this picture was taken around the turn of the 
century. Note the unsheathed car in door of erecting shop 
at extreme left. Cars outside were built for the Idaho, 
Washington & Northern (now part of the Milwaukee). 









































A wide variety of box cars appear in the foreground of this 
early postal card view of the Michigan City plant. The 
chimney smoke appears to have been touched onto the 
original by an artist to make the view more “dramatic.” 


plant was revised so that prefabricated parts and sub- 
assemblies all flowed toward a main production line. 
Finished freight cars soon began rolling off the end of 
this line regularly and production work became con- 
tinuous—not stop-and-go as it had been under the old 
“stall” technique. 

By the early 1900’s, the plant had grown to become 
the largest in the entire state of Indiana. Its payroll 
came to more than $100,000 a month. And its annual 
output of 10,667 freight cars required a diet of some 
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“NOT BY ACCIDENT .. .” 


“It is unusual for a manufacturing plant such as this 
to endure and be healthy at the end of 100 years. 

“Many persons have influenced its growth and health 
during the past century. This organization and plant did 
not weather a wide variety of difficulties, disasters, troubles 
and even prosperity by accident. 

“For 100 years it has received the loyal support of 
its community, its customers, its workmen and its owners. 
At times it was not easy for all or any of them to be 
helpful in its future, but the Haskell & Barker plant was 
situated well, produced well and was managed well. It 
has handed down to all of us not a heritage of ancient 
traditions but a healthy organization in its full strength. 

“To those of us concerned with its future, we have a 
trust and a challenge to prove that we, in whatever part 
we play in any period of this plant’s second century, are 
worthy successors to the group that made the first century 
so distinguished.” 

—Charles W. Bryan, Jr., president, Pullman-Standard 


Car Manufacturing Company. 





100,000,000 board feet of lumber, 150,000 tons of iron 
and 75,000 tons of coal. Truly Haskell & Barker was 
the lifeblood of Michigan City and, in good measure, 
northern Indiana as well. 


Good Employee Relations 
From what had been but a handful of small buildings 


in 1852 a major industry had grown. There were no 
less than 45 buildings on the property. The plant itself 
was organized into seven basic departments including 
the foundries, the iron-working shops, the wood-work- 
ing shops, erecting shops, paint shops, the pattern de- 
partment and repair department. The wheel foundry 
was capable of turning out 450 wheels in a single day. 

Michigan City grew and prospered, but unlike many 
“one industry” towns of that era it did not suffer from 
“industrial blight.” John H. Barker made development 
of this lakeside community his prime hobby and his 
money was always available to further civic improve- 
ments and charitable institutions. He followed public 
affairs closely and because at that time Haskell & Barker 
virtually was Michigan City, his interests amounted to 
a “round the clock program of employee relations. The 
town itself was attractively located in sharply rising 
wooded duneland and possessed unexcelled beaches and 
pleasure boating facilities. All of these factors added up 
to making Haskell & Barker an ideal place to work. As 
a result, the company’s relations with employees were 
always most cordial and lifetime service with the com- 
pany was more the rule than the exception. 

John H. Barker died in 1911 and for a short time 
thereafter the post of president was held by the former 
vice-president, W. J. McBride. Since Mr. Barker was 
survived only by a daughter, management of the com- 
pany fell to a board of trustees of which Mr. McBride 
was a member. 

In 1916 the trustees sold the plant to a group of men 
headed by E. F. Carry, then vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. Mr. Carry was elected president 
of Haskell & Barker and C. A. Liddle and D. A. Craw- 


ford became vice-president and treasurer, respectively. 
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Freight car orders continued to roll in and Mr. Carry 
enthusiastically picked up the program of civic and 
social activities where the younger Barker had left off. 

After World War I, John S. Runnels, then president 
of the Pullman Company at Chicago, began considera- 
tion of his retirement and selection of his successor. 
Mr. Carry was offered the position in 1922 and he ac- 
cepted—with the provision that he would be able to 
bring his staff of Haskell & Barker officers to Chicago 
with him. The proviso was accepted and since that time 
a considerable number of Michigan City men have fol- 
lowed their footsteps to become officers in the Pullman 
group of companies. 

Haskell & Barker became a part of the Pullman Com- 
pany and shortly thereafter Pullman rearranged its 
corporate structure to consolidate the car-building in- 
terests under the name “Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corp.” while sleeping car operations continued under the 
“Pullman Company.” 

Mr. Crawford later became president of Pullman, 
Inc., top company in the group; Mr. Liddle was elected 
president of Pullman-Standard. Others who began their 
car-building careers at Haskell & Barker and later joined 
the staff of Pullman-Standard were Champ Carry, 
nephew of E. F. Carry, now president of Pullman, Inc., 
and chairman of the board of Pullman-Standard; Wall- 
ace N. Barker (nephew of John H. Barker), executive 
vice-president of Pullman-Standard; H. M. Dudley, vice- 
president in charge of finance and accounting of Pull- 
man, Inc., and Pullman-Standard; Frank B. Baker, vice- 
president in charge of sales; F. O. Reemer, vice-presi- 
dent of sales at Birmingham, Ala.; Norman B. Johnson, 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing; E. Preston 
Calvert, director of public relations. Also in this cate- 
gory, but now retired, were Ellis W. Test, assistant to 
the president, and Paul J. Brand, director of safety. 


From Wood to Steel—and the PS-1 


The earliest cars built by the old Sherman, Haskell, 
Aldridge & Co., were almost entirely of wood. As the 
years passed, metal (first iron and later steel) was em- 
ployed for an ever greater portion of the total car until 
wood was finally relegated to a very limited number of 
functions, such as the lining of box cars and the flooring 
of flat cars and some gondolas. 

The methods of working with steel changed too. 
Flame- and later arc-welding gradually displaced the 
rivet hammer in one of the most important revolutions 
of the car-building industry. Engineers of the Michigan 
City plant, when they were unable to find welding equip- 
ment adequate for the task at hand, designed and built 
their own. Today, some of the biggest welding jigs in 
the country are employed to build box cars at the 
Michigan City plant. 

In 1930 alloy steels and other lightweight metals were 
employed in the construction of passenger cars. In 1931 
the plant used these metals in the construction of five 
experimental welded lightweight hopper cars for the 
Chicago Great Western. In 1935 came introduction of 
the first lightweight box car—20 per cent lighter than 
the standard car, and the first lightweight steel sheathed 
refrigerator cars, weighing some 10,000 Ib. less than 
the conventional “reefer.” Both these new designs came 
out of the old Haskell & Barker plant. 

A whole fleet of lightweight, high tensile, low alloy 
steel box cars—200 of them—were built in 1937 at 
Michigan City on order of three railroads (the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie, the Union Pacific and the Chicago Great 
Western). Less weight meant more cars per train—and 
more earnings per train-mile. These lightweight cars 
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Although they were never 
too popular with service- 
men, the troop sleepers 
of World War II went a 
long way toward re- 
lieving the passenger 
“squeeze” of that day. 
This car belongs to the 
first lot of 1,200 
built during 1943. Troop 
sleepers were the only 
passenger cars’ turned 
out by the Michigan City 
plant since 1869. Most 
of them have now been 
converted for mail, bag- 
gage and express service. 


In addition to the orig- 
inal Haskell & Barker 
site in Michigan City, 
Pullman-Standard _ oper- 
ates this second plant 
known as “South Yards” 
about a half mile distant. 
The buildings house the 
paint shop. Yards in the 
foreground are for lum- 
ber storage. 


The pilot PS-1 box car 
had just emerged from 
the Michigan City shops 
when this picture was 
made June 12, 1947. The 
first car actually built 
on the PS-1 production 
line went to the Lehigh 


Valley that same month 
as LV 62000. 


proved economically sound for the railroads. Orders 
from other roads followed and Pullman’s earnings rose 
in proportion. 

The story of Pullman-Standard’s most recent contribu- 
tion toward better freight transportation—the PS-1 box 
car—is relatively well known. The car was created in 
the Michigan City shops during 1947. It was revolution- 
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ary not so much in appearance as it was in conception, 
for it was a box car standardized from a production 
standpoint. 

In the days of desperate box car shortages following 
World War II, the PS-1 box car fitted particularly well 
into a situation resulting from maximum demand and 
minimum manpower. And it continues to do so today. 
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A PS-1 box car begins to take shape as 
welders work on dolly-mounted under- 
frame. The center sill, stringers and body 
bolster have already been welded to- 
gether on a special welding jig which 
turns the whole assembly upside down to 
permit “down” welding at all points. 
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As underframes proceed down the “line,’ 
eross bearers and air brake equipment 
are added in turn. Underframe in fore- 
ground is virtually complete and will be 
taken off dolly and set over onto pro- 
duction track where trucks, sides, ends 
and roofs will be added. 


Production Today at 


This wheel boring machine helps give the wheel shop 
hours working balanced with rest of the plant, and 
has cut down the space needed by the shop. This 
unusual boring machine holds wheels stationary and 
both rough- and finish-cuts in one operation. 








Meanwhile, _ subas- 
sembly production 
feeds to the main 
production track 
such elements as 
sides, ends and roof 
sheets. Here a hydro- 


Near the end of the production 
track these cars are virtually 
complete except for appiica- 
tion of wood lining and paint- 
ing. Next they will go to the 
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matic spotwelding 
machine, designed 
by Pullman-Stand- 
ard engineers, turns 
out door panels by 
welding entire sheets 
from top to bottom. 


south yard, about a half mile 
distant from the main plant, 
for such final operations as 
shot-cleaning, painting and let- 


tering. 
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End sheets are formed in this huge hy- 
draulic press using specially designed 
dies that make four-inch corrugations. 
Sheets are automatically fed into the 
press from a furnace directly behind it. 
Unit in foreground pulls out formed 
sheets and transports them for trimming. 
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A former production headache was the 
wheel and axle shop which generally had 
to work three shifts to supply needs of 
but one shift in the rest of the plant. 
This condition has been overcome by 
newly designed machines, such as this 
high-speed axle rougher. 


Perpetuates the principle, if 
not the substance, of John 
Barker's pioneer assembly lines 


Ready for the road, a fleet of Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois PS-1’s, each bearing Pullman-Standard’s spe- 
cial centennial emblem beneath the lower grab iron, 
await delivery to the Michigan Central on the Mich- 
igan City manufacturing plant’s shipping tracks. 















Back in 1902 fabul- 
ous “Diamond Jim” 
Brady walked off a 
job and into partner- 
ship with a _ quiet 
young engineer nam- 
ed John Hansen—To- 
gether they founded 
the Standard Steel 
Car Company, and 
some new concepts in 
the industry 



















John M. Hansen. His life: A 
constant search for speedier, 
less costly methods of ‘man- 
ufacture of railway cars. 















Another Pullman-Standard Anniversary 


50 Years of Car-Building at Butler, Pa. 


The first all-steel railway freight cars known to be built had become designing draftsman—had received a very 
in America were two hoppers and a flat car ordered in impressive order from Carnegie. Altogether, 600 steel 
1895 from the Keystone Bridge Works of Pittsburgh, hopper cars were to be built. And 200 of them were to 
Pa., by the Carnegie Steel Company. Ostensibly, the be based on John Hansen’s own design using pressed 
cars were purchased to transport coal, ore and structural steel. 

steel, but Carnegie’s real purpose was to develop new The success of this first order established the com- 
uses for rolled steel—and the railway car-building field pany as one of significance in the car-building field. 
seemed to hold possibilities. Keystone fabricated the By 1899 John Hansen had become chief engineer and 
cars largely by hand methods out of such structural the company had shortened its name to simply the 
shapes and plates as were then available. Pressed Steel Car Company. 

As these pioneer cars were being built at the Keystone Experience gained in working out the design and 
works; a 28-year old engineer named John M. Hansen production of the new type cars had led John Hansen 
was working quietly for his employer, C. F. Schoen, on to the conclusion that rigidly standardized car designs 
designs for all-steel hopper cars to be built—not out of could cut production costs and thus stimulate sales 
structural shapes, but of pressed steel parts. The designs through lower prices. He harbored this idea until one 
were patented in 1896 and within a year the Schoen day Pressed Steel’s fabulous salesman, James B. “Dia- 


Pressed Steel Car Company—of which John Hansen mond Jim” Brady, walked off the job in a huff. John 
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Hansen immediately approached him with the sugges- 
tion that they team up to form a new car-building com- 
pany—the Standard Steel Car Company—with Hansen 
as designer and builder and Brady heading sales. The 
name of the company had been carefully chosen to re- 
flect Hansen’s idea and the new company would be 
dedicated to putting it in effect. 

As it turned out, John Hansen had to borrow most 
of the capital necessary to launch the enterprise and he 
thus became its president. “Diamond Jim” became vice- 
president in charge of sales and this strange association 
of a quiet engineer and a “super” salesman proved 
highly successful, lasting until the latter’s death in 1917. 
_ The new company literally started from scratch. Land 
was found for a plant on the site of the old Butler (Pa.) 
fairgrounds. Early in 1902 ground-breaking ceremonies 
were held, and, immediately, work was begun on the 
shops and an office building, all designed by Hansen 
to permit building every freight car component right 
on the grounds. Within 90 days of the ground-breaking, 
the plant was in full operation and had produced its 
first freight car! 

Orders began to roll in. With the plant in operation, 
John Hansen again turned to his standardization of car 
design and within a short time. he obtained patents on 
a new freight car truck that became “standard” on all 


cars turned out of the plant. 
Passenger car manufacture began in 1905 when the 
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company produced its first all-steel units—two express 
cars and a mail car—for the Erie. Subsequent expan- 
sion of both the freight and passenger phases of the 
business then took the form of an entirely new plant 
completed at Hammond, Ind., in 1906. June of that 
year saw the first freight car roll out of this plant (it 
was a hopper for the Erie) and two years later the more 
complex passenger facilities had completed their “first” 


-—an electric coach and trailer for the New Haven. 


During the World War I era, both Standard Steel 
plants devoted a good portion of their facilities to war 
work. The Allies faced a serious problem in the freight 
car shortage of wartorn France and John Hansen solved 
it by establishing a complete car erection shop in the 
field just a few miles behind battle lines. It was during 
this era, too, that Standard Steel made its brief entry 
into the popular automobile field with the “Standard 
Eight” and the “Standard Six”—both built at the Butler 
plant. Later, this enterprise was sold the American Ban- 
tam Car Company which continued to produce auto- 
mobiles in the same buildings until World War II. 

John Hansen passed away in 1929 while still actively 
engaged in the affairs of his company. Just a few months 
later Edward F. Carry, president of the Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Corp., also died and the two companies 
logically began consideration of a merger. Out of the 
negotiations that followed came the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company of today. 





Center sills for Bessemer & Lake Erie hopper cars are welded 
those shown in these pic- from “Z”’ bars on this Butler-designed inclined work rack called 
tures would have delight- “bleachers.” After each operation, sills are released to move 
ed John Hansen. down one position for next operation. 


Production short cuts like 


uilding at Butler Today 


On the production track hopper ends and floor sheets are fitted Next, the hopper car sides are applied. They 
into position for riveting together and to underframe. Under- are built in the construction department and 
frame is complete with brake cylinder, brake rigging and draft brought to the production track in sub- 
gear and car body rides on its own heavy duty trucks. stantially completed state. 
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Floor sheets or cross ridges for hoppers are stamped 
out on 1,000-ton group punch machines, which, de- 
pending on the job at hand, work together as a 


Bottom-plates are fastened to the bolster 
with this 30-ton bull-riveter. A jig holds the 3 
underframe upside down so that all rivet- 


ing is done from a level plane. unit or separately. 





Coming off the erection track, cars go to the - « « they are delivered to the railroad 
paint shop where they are cleaned of scale siding, completely tested—ready for reg- 


and grease, ready for the line where they ular heavy duty, high capacity main-line 
are painted and lettered. Then .. . service. 
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Old Number 9 brought plush seats, sleeping berths and kerosene lamps into the travel picture in 1858. 











Pullman's Place in Passenger Car-Building 


During almost 100 
years the art has 
evolved from Spartan 
simplicity through ro- 
coco to the stream- 
liner—But what of 
its future? 





George M. Pullman (1831-1897). “We have studied . . . brought forth 
“Customers are willing to pay for the plans ... and are now standing by.” 
best provided they get the worth of —Charles W. Bryan, Jr., president of 
their money.” Pullman-Standard. 
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l. is not possible to dwell at any length on accomplish- 
ments of the Pullman group of companies without reflect- 
ing -upon their contribution to the passenger phase of 
the railroad industry. 

When he was 22, George Mortimer Pullman, an Al- 
bion, N.Y., cabinet maker, made a “sleeping-car” trip 
from Buffalo, N.Y., to Westfield—a distance of 58 miles. 
Unable to sleep in the crude bunk, he spent most of the 
night thinking how the car might be improved. Five 
years later, in 1858, he found an opportunity to tackle 
the problem. With funds acquired from successful work 
in the contracting field, he set to work remodeling two 
Chicago & Alton (now GM&O) day coaches at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., with the help of a skilled wood-crafter named 
Leonard Seibert. 


Something New in Luxury 


The cars emerged from their shop in the fall of that 
year with luxury features never before offered to rail- 
road travelers. Each contained ten sections, two wash- 
rooms and a special locker for linen. Oil lamps sup- 
planted candles, plush was used for upholstery and the 
berths featured soft mattresses and warm blankets. Cost- 
ing a total of $2,000 to remodel, the cars were an in- 
stant hit on the Bloomington-Chicago run, although 
some of the passengers were timid about undressing and 
simply climbed into bed with their boots on! 
Later Pullman built a sleeping car from the ground a = 
up at the then fantistic cost of $20,000—nearly 5 times Se ili: tail caine sacaaiiaibs ecmteae-enel 
lower berths and gas lamps symbolized travel luxury. 
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This full-vestibuled coach was turned out for 
the Chicago & North Western in September 1907. 


Walter A. Lucas 


All steel construction ushered in an era of unparalleled 
travel safety. This lounge-observation was built in the twenties. 
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Pioneering the streamlined era— the Union Paci- 
fic’s M-10,000, completed in February 1934. 
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Produced after World War II was an entire fleet of cars 
for the Great Northern’s “Empire Builder’ streamliners. 


New horizons opened for the railroad traveler when dome 
cars were introduced in the “Train of Tomorrow” in 1948. 
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Typical of travel 
comfort today is 
this observation 
lounge car built 
for the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. 


greater than any sleeping car built up to that time. 
To the spectator of that day this car was elaborate al- 
most beyond belief. But to the railroad man, it was 
simply too high and wide for clearance of station plat- 
forms and bridges—and it seemed like more luxury 
than a traveler would be willing to pay for. The costly 
“Pioneer” seemed a failure. But the death of President 
Lincoln in April 1865 forced the issue of clearances. 
The “Pioneer,” being the nation’s most magnificent car, 
was selected for the funeral train and the C&A quickly 
altered its bridges and platforms to accommodate the 
“oversized” luxury car for its somber mission. 

The “Pioneer” later proved that, even at a premium 
berth rate, it was far more popular with passengers 
than conventional “bunk” sleeping cars and before long 
the C&A replaced all the old type cars with new “Pull- 
mans.” 

In the years that followed, Pullman’s passenger 
car building gradually outgrew the capacity of the 
several shops which he acquired and in 1880 he built 
the famous car works and manufacturing town of Pull- 
man, Ill., south of Chicago. Another natural outgrowth 
of the sleeping car revolution was that Pullman also 
undertook to operate the sleeping cars on a contract 
basis for a number of western railroads. As in his car- 
building work, Mr. Pullman made certain that this 
“hotel” service provided nothing but the very best—in 
keeping with his personal philosophy that “people are 
generally willing to pay for the best provided they get 
the worth of their money.” 


End of an Era? 


What subsequently happened to Mr. Pullman’s com- 
bined business of building passenger cars and operat- 
ing sleeping and parlor cars is depicted on the “gene- 
alogy” chart on page 43. 

But today, after more than 80 years of building pas- 
senger cars, officers of Pullman-Standard are concerned 
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over the future of this phase of the business. They are 
concerned not only with the company’s internal prob- 
lems, arising from the prolonged dearth of orders, but 
also with those which the railroad industry must face 
if present trends continue. 

According to C. W. Bryan, Jr., the president of Pull- 
man-Standard, railroad passenger business is now ad- 
justing to a new economic level forced by the advent of 
the passenger automobile (which has eaten it away from 
the bottom) and the commercial airliner (which is 
gnawing from the top). He feels however, that there 
is little reason to believe that these new travel media 
between themselves will gobble up the entire railroad 
travel market. In his opinion the railroads will continue 
to require assistance from commercial car-builders 
capable not only of building passenger cars but also of 
supporting a program of research in this field. 

At the moment there is a slight revival of interest by 
both domestic and foreign railroads in acquiring new 
passenger cars, but it is trifling in view of the effort 
which Pullman-Standard spent on passenger car re- 
search last year alone. “We have studied all phases of 
passenger service under actual operating conditions,” 
Mr. Bryan told a Railway Age reporter, “and we have 
brought forth car designs that we feel would answer 
every major need—whether a road would seek the 
cheapest or the most luxurious. We have taken out more 
than 20 new patents on passenger car improvements. 
Now we are standing by. But we cannot retain our pas- 
senger research organization indefinitely when there is 
no response to its work. I hate to think of what it would 
mean to the railroads if we are forced to discontinue 
this activity.” 

Insofar as passenger car production is concerned, Mr. 
Bryan reported that limited facilities were still active 
at both the Chicago and Worcester plants. “But here, 
too, we are reluctantly tailoring down and turning such 
portions of our plants as are suitable over to defense 
work and to other phases of our business.” 









Looking east at the 24 classification tracks of the new CMSP&P Air Line 
yard at Milwaukee. The track curving away to the left and crossing a 
bridge over the Menomonee river carries bad-order cars into Davies repair 
yard, The eight long receiving tracks are partially shown at extreme right. 















Milwaukee Modernizes Air Line Yard 


Large revamping project at Milwaukee, designed to double 
the switching capacity, is completed three months ahead of 
schedule — Outstanding feature is retarder speed control 


The capacity of the Air Line yard of the Milwaukee at 
Milwaukee, which was formerly 360 to 400 cars in an 
eight-hour shift, has been approximately doubled—to 
some 650 to 800 cars—as the result of a modernization 
project costing about $3 million, in which the facility 
was converted from a flat-switching to a retarder classi- 
fication yard. The outstanding feature of the rebuilt yard 
is that it incorporates the first installation of retarder 
speed control which is discussed in detail in the follow- 
ing article in this issue. Another noteworthy feature is 
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the speed of the reconstruction work while keeping the 
yard in switching service; the work was started in June 
1951 and completed so the yard could be placed in full 
operation on June 1, 1952, three months earlier than 
the original scheduled date of completion. 

The CMSP&P has a number of yards in Milwaukee, 
most of which are used as storage and receiving yards 
and for sorting cars moving to and from the industries 
in various districts. But Air Line yard is used as a re- 
ceiving yard for trains arriving from the north and 
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Diagramatic sketch showing the general layout of Air Line 
yard after modernization. In general, cars are pushed out 








On the way to the crest of the grade, cars pass a dragging- 
equipment detector (background) and if any part of a car 
engages this device, the signals are caused to display stop. 
Journal boxes are oiled at the pits in the foreground. 


west as well as being the main yard for the classifica- 
tion of cars for outbound movement to the south and 
east. All outbound trains going in those directions, 
averaging 34 daily, are assembled there and at Muskego 
ard. 

; During recent years, the beer and other industrial 
traffic moving out of Milwaukee has increased sub- 
stantially. Generally, the switching work could be ade- 
quately handled in Air Line yard on the first two days 
of the week, but by Tuesday night the traffic disgorged 
by the local industries began to pile up, reaching a peak 
on Friday night, thus creating congestion which backed 
up into outlying yards and usually was not cleared up 
until Sunday night. It was the practice to make a pre- 
liminary classification of cars from certain districts in 
the Muskego and Adams yards, culling out cars for 
particular destinations, but the majority of the cars were 
sent to Air Line yard for disposition or classification. 
Even with this expedient, however, frequent delays often 
occurred in getting cars made up into trains. 

An aggravating feature of the old yard was the hand- 
ling of bad-order cars. Such cars were formerly thrown 
into the Canal Yard district with other cars assigned 
to the railroad’s shops at that point; this involved a 
circuitous route and considerable delay in getting them 
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of Blue Mound yard to crest of grade, after which they roll 
by gravity into the classification tracks. 





The free-rolling car shown here has passed through the 
master retarder and is about to pass into the secondary 
retarder, where final rolling speed will be determined. 
Note control tower at left. 


into the repair yard. When repaired, these cars were 
moved into the adjacent Lapham yard until such time 
as there was space available in the Air Line yard to 
receive them. This method of handling bad-order cars 
was necessitated by the arrangement of the old yard 
and caused additional delay to cars that were already 
behind schedule because of their condition. 


Good News for Shippers 


The Milwaukee was anxious to improve its service to 
shippers by classifying cars quicker and getting them 
made up into departing trains sooner. The number of 
tracks in Air Line yard could not be increased because 
it is located between a high bluff and established in- 
dustries on its south side and the Menomonee river on 
the other. This led to the decision to use the same num- 
ber of tracks more intensively by changing the facility 
from a flat-switching to a gravity-retarder yard and in- 
stalling power switches and car retarders, floodlights, 
and radio and talk-back loudspeaker communication 
systems. This work has now been completed. 

With the new yard arrangement it is expected that 
the additional switching capacity will enable peak loads 
up to 2,400 cars to be handled in a 24-hour period, 
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as compared with a former maximum of 1,200 cars, 
and with better service to shippers. Heretofore some 
cars had to be in Air Line yard from eight to ten hours 
before the scheduled departure of the train in which 
they were to be incorporated. With the rebuilt yard, it is 
expected that three hours or even less will be sufficient. 

The new yard provides longer tracks (up to 120 
cars) in the receiving yard, and the arrangement is such 
that some of the tracks in this yard also can be used for 
departure purposes. This results in less use of tracks 
in the classification yard as departure tracks, permitting 
more refinements in classification. Under the old arrange- 
ment, every outbound train over 75 cars in length had 


to be doubled. 
Will Effect Substantial Savings 


All of the foregoing improvements in service are good 
news for shippers. But the railroad will likewise derive 
benefits. It is expected that substantial economies will 
be effected through reduced per diem charges. 

Because of the greater lead capacity and longer tracks 
provided by the rebuilt yard, cars can be switched into 
blocks at Milwaukee for some of the principal connec- 
tions in Chicago. These will include all junctions via 
the Terre Haute division and the Indiana Harbor Belt, 
and certain connections at the Western Avenue yard at 
Chicago, thus reducing switching time at Chicago. 

The new yard now provides direct access to the rip 
tracks, so that bad-order cars can be handled promptly 
by being switched into a bad-order track adjacent to the 
repair yard, When repaired, these cars will be set on 
two tracks adjacent to Air Line yard where engines can 
reach in and pull them back for switching. 

In a city like Milwaukee, where loadings are often in 
excess of 1,500 cars daily, the furnishing and distribu- 
tion of empty equipment is an important problem. Here- 
tofore, there have been periodical shortages and gluts 
of equipment in certain districts because cars were fur- 
nished from several sources, which often resulted in 
the overlapping of services. With the new yard, it is 
expected that, except for empties reloaded in the same 
district in which the car is unloaded, empty cars will 
be segregated and switched in one area, thus avoiding 
a surplus in one district while a shortage exists in 
another. 


Yard Area Is Restricted 


The problem of adapting the old flat-switching yard 
to operation of power switches and car retarders was 
not an easy one for the engineering department to solve. 
The river and bluff limited any track expansion on the 
sides. Some lengthening of the yard was -possible at 
the east end, but at the west end where the gravity- 
retarder system was to be constructed the river curved 
sharply toward the bluff so that no extension was 
possible there. To complicate matters two city viaducts 
cross over the yard, one of which straddles the loca- 
tion where the retarder layout was to be established. 
The viaducts were built high to meet the top of the 
bluff, so that ample overhead clearance was available, 
but the problem remained of locating the tracks so as 
to miss the viaduct supports. 

It was decided to retain the same number of tracks, 
ie., eight receiving tracks on the bluff side of the yard 
and 24 classification tracks and a bad-order track on 
the river side. Because of the new grades established 
in the classification yard, creating substantial differences 
in elevation between the classification and _ receiving 
yards, it was necessary to build a retaining wall between 
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them. Also the track alinement at the retarder end re- 
quired the cutting back of the bluff and the construc- 
tion of a long steel sheet-pile retaining wall along its 
face. 

A new main lead to the yard was constructed at the 
west end of the gravity-retarder system. This lead is so 
designed that it can be worked either from the direction 
of Blue Mound yard, which is a receiving and storage 
yard that curves to the northwest, or from the direc- 
tion of Soldiers’ Home yard, which lies due west. This 
was necessary because trains coming in from the north 
and northwest, with cars to be classified at Air Line 
yard, arrive over two lines. One line, known as the freight 
line, enters at the west end of Soldiers’ Home yard, 
continues along the south side of this yard, then parallels 
the classification leads until it reaches the tracks in the 
receiving yard. Cars in trains arriving over this line 
are normally pulled back from the receiving tracks to 
Blue Mound yard, from which they are switched. How- 
ever, the tracks approaching the main switching lead 
are arranged so that switching can also be done from 
the main track from the direction of Soldiers’ Home 

ard. 
‘ Some trains with cars to be classified at Air Line enter 
the terminal to the north of Blue Mound yard over what 
is known as the passenger line. These trains do not use 
the Air Line receiving tracks. Instead, the road engines 


‘are cut off upon arrival at Blue Mound yard, the cars 


are inspected, and the waybills and other information 
are sent to the Air Line yard office by a pneumatic 
tube system. Switching of cars from these trains, of 
course, proceeds from Blue Mound yard. 


Retarder on a Curve 


After passing over the crest of the gravity system 
and through a master retarder, the lead fans out into 
four separate track groupings, each having a secondary 
retarder and six or seven tracks. These are all electro- 
pneumatic retarders. An interesting’ feature of the master 
retarder is that most of it was installed on a six-degree 
curve, this being necessary to make the most efficient 
use of the limited area available. 

To minimize the length of the yard tracks taken up 
by turnouts, a lap turnout was used just below the master 
retarder. All power-operated switches were equipped 
with Calrod type General Electric switch heaters. 

The crest of the grade is at elevation 39.37 or ap- 
proximately 9.5 ft. higher than the previous drill lead 
at that location. With a vertical curve at the crest, there 
is 191 ft. of 4 per cent descending grade down through 
the main retarder, followed by 1.41 to 1.75 per cent 
grades through the switches separating the four group 
leads. The descending grade through the four secondary 
retarders is 1 per cent, and is followed by varying 
grades on through the switches. After passing the clear- 
ance points of the classification tracks, the descending 
grade is 0.15 per cent, which, under normal conditions, 
will keep cars moving at about 4 m.p.h., if they arrive 
at that speed, without acceleration, 

Retarders and power switches are manipulated from 
a control machine by one operator located on the top 
floor of a three-story control tower that is situated south 
of the retarder layout. This building is of common 
brick construction, with cut stone trim and coping, and 
houses a boiler room, a storage room and a toilet room 
with lavatory on the first floor; a yardmaster’s office, 
toilet and lavatory on the second floor; and a retarder 
control operator’s office, toilet and lavatory on the third 
floor. Liberal use has been made of glass in the design 
of the upper two floors to permit full view of all switch- 
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With this machine the one operator selects the routing of 
a car or cut of cars to the correct track anywhere in the 
classification yard and controls the speed to produce proper 
coupling. 


ing and yard operations, while wide overhanging eaves 
prevent sunlight entering the upper room during the 
warmer part of the day. The windows are of the archi- 
tectural-projected type, with all-metal sash and frames, 
except for the third floor which has large floor-to-ceiling 
panels of Thermopane. An enclosed stairway connects 
the three floors, and there is a dumbwaiter between the 
second and third floors. There is a pneumatic-tube sta- 
tion, a control panel for the paging and talk-back sys- 
tem, a Teletype machine, and a wayside radio station 
in the yardmaster’s office, and an electric drinking 
fountain and four steel lockers on each of the upper two 
floors. 


Switching Operation 


The control and operation of retarders and power 
switches are described in detail in the following article. 
Cars are pushed over the crest of the grade by a 2,400- 
hp. Fairbanks-Morse switcher made up of two 1,200-hp. 
units connected back to back. Once switching has pro- 
gressed to the point where the locomotive has traversed 
part of the curve at the south end of Blue Mound yard, 
the load of the cars and resistance of the curve have 
diminished to the point where the motors of one unit 
can be throttled. 

Because of the large number of tracks in Blue Mound 
yard from which cars are pushed, as well as the sharp 
curve between Blue Mound and the crest of the grade, 
a total of five repeater signals are used, strategically 
located so that at least one signal can always be seen 
by the switching locomotive crew. Conventional back- 
to-back mounting of the units is used on four of the 
signals. The fifth has three units; one is visible from 
Blue Mound yard, the second is visible from the main 
freight track, and the third is visible after the locomo- 
tive has passed the signal and is on the approach lead. 

Four indications are used on the signals: green for 
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The yardmaster’s office is the key point for yard opera- 
tions. It has a pneumatic-tube station, a Teletype machine, 
a radio transmitter and receiver, and a control panel for 
paging and talk-back communication. 





A signal maintainer at one of the talk-back units pressing 
the button for attracting the attention of the yardmaster 
in the control tower in the background. The small metal 
building alongside the tower houses the many relays, 
rectifiers, transformers, etc., required for operation of the 
automatic switching and speed control systems. 
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Where facilities could be built of: of the site, this was 
done to save time and so as not to interfere with yard 
operations. Car retarders were pre-assembled on flat cars 
and set in place by locomotive cranes. Here, a locomotive 
crane is placing one of the precast oiling-pit foundations. 





During construction, earthmoving equipment and _track- 
building machines were in evidence all over the yard. Here, 
two front-end loaders team up to raise a track out of bal- 
last that had been unloaded over it. 


approach at moderate speed, yellow for advance slow 
(2 to 3 m.p.h.), red for stop, and flashing red for a 
back-up move in a westerly direction. 

The circuits are arranged so that the signals can be 
cleared simultaneously with the trimmer signals. This 
feature saves considerable time, because it makes it 
possible to move a string of cars into switching posi- 
tion without waiting for trimming operations to be 
halted. A short detector section is provided at stopping 
distance from the crest of the grade, and when the first 
pair of wheels enters this section, the switching signals 
are automatically controlled to stop if the trimmer 
signals are clear. With the trimmer signals controlled 
to stop, the switch foreman can change the signals to 
yellow while a car is in the detector section, and switch- 
ing proceeds. He cannot, however, control the signal to 
green, as that aspect is used only to bring cars up to 
the crest. 





Locomotives used in this yard are equipped with 
two-way Bendix radio. Hence, in addition to the signals, 
the switch foreman at the crest can also use the radio 
to talk with the engineman for directing operations. 

On the lead from the receiving yard up to the crest, 
there is a dragging-equipment detector. If anything 
hanging from a car engages the detector, the signals are 
changed to display stop. After an inspection has been 
made, the foreman must push a button on his controller 
to clear the signals. 

In addition to the operator’s control tower, other 
facilities provided at the west end of the yard include 
a switch foreman’s office at the crest of the grade, jour- 
nal oiling pits, a compressor building, a small yard 
office, condensers, electric substation, 100-ft. floodlight 
tower, and a small sheet-metal structure housing the re- 
lays, rectifiers, transformers, etc., needed for operation 
of the automatic switching and speed control system. 


Other New Terminal Facilities 


A track scale was installed on the most southerly of 
the classification tracks. Another floodlight tower and a 
yard-office tower were constructed near the east end of 
the classification tracks, while a two-story-and-basement 
general yard office was built at the east end of Air Line 
yard where it is also convenient to contiguous yards. 

In general, the buildings are of fireproof construction 
throughout, and built of brick and concrete masonry 
with glazed tile interiors, concrete floor slabs, insulated 
ceilings, and with individual heating plants. The general 
yard office is the most imposing structure. It houses 
the assistant superintendent and his staff, train director, 
yardmaster, yard clerks, car distributor, road caller, 
trainmen’s waiting room, train supply room, file storage 
room, lockers and toilet facilities. 

Provisions have also been made at the east end of 
Air Line yard for servicing diesel locomotives. These 
facilities include a 100,000-gal. fuel oil tank surrounded 
by an earthen dike, a pumphouse, a track with oil-un- 
loading racks, a fuel, water and sand-servicing track, 
two material tracks, and an air-compressor building for 
charging train lines. 


Supervision by Communications 


The clerical forces housed in the Air Line Yard office 
at 35th street make switching lists which are Teletyped 
to the yardmaster’s office located on the second floor of 
the control tower where a printing machine makes three 
copies of them. One copy is retained by the yardmaster, 
the second is placed in the dumbwaiter and sent to the 
retarder operator on the third floor, and the third is 
sent to the switch foreman’s office through the pneu- 
matic-tube system. Waybill consists of trains arriving 
at Blue Mound yard via the passenger line are tubed 
to the Air Line Yard office. 

The yardmaster’s office is the control center of the 
extensive intercommunication system, which includes 
14 high-level paging speakers and 31 low-level talk-back 
units. 

The system extends from the Blue Mound yard 
office, at the north end of Blue Mound yard, to the 27th 
Street viaduct at the east end of Air Line yard, and also 
takes in the Soldiers’ Home yard. Talk-back units are 
located in the retarder control room as well as in the 
foreman’s office. Equipment for the intercom and loud- 
speaker systems, including the control console in the 
yardmaster’s office, was furnished by the Electronic 
Communication Equipment Company. 

The yardmaster’s office is also equipped with two-way 
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radio. Thus the yardmaster can talk directly to an en- 
gineman, telling him when to move a string of cars up 
into switching position, advising him to adjust speeds 
as the occasion arises, and otherwise using the system 
to improve classifying operations. The engineman can 
also talk directly to the yardmaster, confirming instruc- 
tions and asking questions pertaining to the handling 
of his duties. 


Work Is Skillfully Handled 


There was naturally a feeling of urgency for com- 
pleting this revamping project as quickly as possible 
because, for as long as construction work progressed. 
even the old inadequate switching capacity of the yard 
could not be maintained. That the work was completed 
three months ahead of schedule—while the yard was 
kept functioning to a high degree—can only be attri- 
buted to skillful execution of the work and to a high 
degree of cooperation between departments of the rail- 
road. 

The work was planned so as to take as few tracks as 
possible out of operation at any one time. Extensive 
use was made of earthmoving and track-building ma- 
chines. When a classification track had to be lowered 
to a new grade two locomotive cranes were employed 
to lift it up and deposit it on an adjacent track so 
that earthmoving machines could construct the new 
grade. Retarders were preassembled* so that they could 
be set in quickly with cranes, during which time switch- 
ing was handled from the east end only. Also, as much 
as possible of the switching load was transferred to 


* A detailed account of the method of installing the retarders was given 
in Railway Age, June 2, page 82. 





On June 18, directors of the Milwaukee made a tour of 
inspection of the rebuilt Air Line yard. Here, J. P. Kiley, 
president of the road, is showing William L. O’Brien (left) 
and Walter T. Mahoney, directors of the road, a paint of 
special interest from the open-sided inspection car.” 


outlying yards. Even the journal oiling pits were pre- 
cast and set in place by cranes. 

The improvements at Air Line yard were planned 
and carried out by railroad personnel except that out- 
side contractors were employed with their equipment 
to supplement the work of railroad forces and for 
carrying out that work not customarily handled by rail- 
way personnel. A trainmaster was assigned to the work 
to assist in getting quick and efficient moves by work 
trains. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS—17 


Edward L. Bernays, in his new book entitled “Public 
Relations,”* sets forth the qualifications for “the ideal 
public relations man.” The list of required qualities is 
a long one and only a few can be cited here. “Character 
and integrity’; “sense of judgment and logic”; “ability 
to think creatively and imaginatively”; “broad cultural 
background and intellectual curiosity”; “effective powers 
of analysis and synthesis”; the “rare quality of intui- 
tion”; “objective, yet possessed of a deep interest in 
the solution of problems’—such are some of Mr. Ber- 
nays’ specifications. 

Obviously, Mr. Bernays admits, no one person can 
have all these attributes—so the problem boils down to 
one of getting as many of them as possible. Objectivity 
—freedom from fixity of preconceived ideas—is highly 
important. Ability to get along with people is desirable, 
but a comparatively low grade on this quality “can be 
compensated for by unusual insight, intuition, and 
powers of analysis and synthesis.” 

Maybe Mr. Bernays is right if it is a public relations 
adviser that he is talking about rather than an active 
practitioner of the art—but it’s pretty hard to conceive 
of a practitioner who isn’t liked himself being hired to 
induce other people to understand and like each other. 
Getting along with people, of course, doesn’t necessarily 
mean being a “glad-hander,” of whom there are many 


* University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla., $5. 
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who are held in low esteem—while some quiet little fel- 
low with a good head on his shoulders will more than 
make up for the fewer people who know him by the in- 
tensity of the favorable opinion of those who do know 
him, 

One very important point he makes is that “a public 
relations man must tell his client not what he wants to 
hear, but what is sound, what will accomplish his social 
objectives.” If there be one principle for honest public 
relations, publicity or advertising counsel, that is it. 
The profession has a name for the other approach, i.e., 
“board of directors copy”—something that will please 
the practitioner’s employer, but not necessarily the people 
the employer wants to influence. 

The practitioner in this field, of course, needs to know 
the mechanics of his job—the various available “media” 
and the effective approaches to them. Mr. Bernays also 
believes that he should be trained in the social sciences 
and have the “equivalent of a college education”—this 
equivalent often being better than such formal educa- 
tional status itself. And experience in the work is prob- 
ably the best teacher for it. 

All in all, this veteran public relations counselor has 
produced a pretty comprehensive “yardstick” for the 
job. If any of our readers have supplementary sugges- 
tions, or exceptions they’d like to record, we’d be glad 
to have them. 
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Jn the Milwaukee's Air Line Yard... 





The autematic switching and retarder speed control systems 
enable one man, at this machine, to control the entire yard. 






New Controls for Switches and Retarders 


First installation with retarder speed con- 
trol, and push-button automatic switching, 
all controlled by a single machine operated 
by one man to govern all switches and re- 
tarders in this entire yard 


T he outstanding new feature of the Milwaukee’s Air 
Line yard, as recently modernized, is that it includes 
the first installation of speed control applied to retard- 
ers in a classification yard. This speed control, together 
with the use of automatic switching, greatly reduces the 
time and attention required by the operator. As a re- 
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Layout of tracks from the crest at the foreman’s office down through the 
retarders and switches to the clearance point on the classification tracks. 


Control tower 


sult, only one machine is required to control all switches 
and retarders in this yard. The machine is on the top 
floor of a new tower at the location shown on the plan. 

It is a desk-type machine, approximately 6 feet wide 
and 27 inches deep, with a 5-foot knee-hole opening. 
The push buttons and levers are mounted on the sloping 
top of the desk in such a manner that they are within 
easy reach of the operator, and a natural sequence of 
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operations can be followed in routing and retarding 
cars. Ample space for switch lists is provided at each 
end of the control machine. 

Briefly, the operation of retarder speed control is that, 
when a car or cut of cars is in a retarder, the speed 
is gradually reduced to a predetermined rate, after 
which the car is released automatically. 

The control panel includes an illuminated track dia- 
gram with a white line, 4% inch wide, representing each 
track. Lamps indicate the position of switches, and the 
locations of cars as they pass over corresponding sec- 
tions of track. On this diagram, and adjacent to the 
symbol for each retarder, there is a set of small push 
buttons each of which is marked for a corresponding 
speed, such as 4, 5, 6, 7, 84 and 10 m.p.h. When one 
of these buttons for a given retarder is depressed, it re- 
mains so until another is pushed, whereupon the latter 
one will stay down, and the desired speed control will 
be in effect in the respective retarder. 

The switch list shows whether cars are empty or 
loaded and whether the loads are light or heavy. Hav- 
ing decided the speed at which an approaching car or 
cut of cars is to be released from a retarder, the oper- 
ator pushes that button. Application of the proper 
pressure to produce the desired speed is automatically 
accomplished as the cut travels through the retarder. 
Uniform, accurate regulation of speed is obtained, re- 
gardless of variations in car weights. Since it is not 
necessary for the operator to control the retarder man- 
ually to obtain a certain speed, he can devote more of 
his time to observing cut movements, so as to select 
the proper leaving speeds. The amount of attention re- 
quired for controlling each retarder is thus lessened 
considerably; therefore, the operator can handle the 
automatic switching as well. 

Provision is made also for manual control of retard- 
ers. Two two-position levers (one for each section of 
the retarder), are located on the panel at each place 
corresponding to a retarder location. These levers, which 
are normally in the “off” position, are operated to the 
automatic position when classification is started. If 
necessary to operate a retarder manually, the retarder 
control lever is moved to the “H” position to apply full 
pressure to the retarder, and to the “L” position for 
half pressure. By moving the lever to the “off” posi- 
iton, the retarder will release. 


Automatic Switching 


Shown at the lower left in the accompanying picture 
of the control panel is a set of push buttons, one each 
to correspond with the 25 classification tracks. From 
his switch list the operator knows the track to which 
each car or cut of cars is to go. The automatic switch- 
ing system makes it possible for the operator to route 
a cut of cars automatically from the hump to the de- 
sired classification track by merely pressing one push 
button. When the push button bearing the number of 
the track to which the first cut is assigned is pressed, 
the first switch in the route is controlled to the proper 
position. As the cut enters the detector section asso- 
ciated with that switch, it forwards a control to the next 
switch in the route, whereupon the latter operates to 
the proper position. This operation is repeated at each 
successive switch until the cut reaches its assigned 
classification track. The operator can store controls in 
advance for as many as five cuts. Each time a cut passes 
the first switch in the route it makes room for the stor- 
age of controls for another cut. A digit indicator, located 
on the top of the machine, is provided to show the routes 
that have been selected and stored. 
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The track through the master retarder is on a 6-degree 
curve, with a 4 per cent descending grade. 





The speed at which a retarder will release a car is estab- 
lished by the operator pushing the corresponding buton. 


In addition to the concentration of control which was 
made possible at Air Line by the use of automatic 
switching and speed control, it is also expected that 
damage claims will be lowered as a result of smoother 
operation. Moreover, it is expected that trimming opera- 
tions will be reduced. 

In addition to the automatic control of switches as 
previously outlined, there is also manual control of 
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switches. A three-position manual control lever is placed 
on the track diagram at the location corresponding to 
each respective switch. The natural “Y” formed by the 
track model lines is utilized to simplify the use of the 
manual switch control lever. When the lever is lined up 
with the left arm of the “Y,” the switch will be thrown 
to the left, or normal position, and route the cut of cars 
down the track represented by the left arm of the “Y.” 
When the lever is lined up with the right arm of the “Y,” 
the switch will be controlled to the right, or reverse 
position, and the cut will be routed down the track repre- 
sented by the right arm of the “Y.” When the lever is 
lined up with the leg of the “Y,” the switch will respond 
to contrels transmitted by the automatic switching 
system. 

Switch indication lamps are provided on the track 





model at each point representing a switch; an amber 
lamp on the left arm of the “Y,” and a green lamp on 
the right arm. These colors are the same as used for 
the aspects of the switch position signals. (Yellow: 
Switch lined for left-hand movement; facing-point direc- 
tion.) When the automatic switching system is in oper- 
ation, the switch indication lamps serve as route pro- 
gression lamps, lighting in advance of a cut as it pro- 
gresses, and showing what route it will take through 
each switch. When the cut enters the detector section 
associated with each switch, the corresponding route 
progression lamp becomes extinguished. During manual 
operation, either the normal or reverse lamp is lighted, 
depending upon the position of the switch. As with 
automatic operation, the lamp becomes extinguished 
when a cul enters the associated detector section, but, 








400,000 Gross Ton-Miles Per Train-Hour 


By C. C. WHITTAKER 
and W. M. HUTCHISON 
Transportation Engineers 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ignitron locomotives, in freight service be- 
tween Enola, Pa., and Morrisville, hauled 
13,348 actual tons, at an average speed 
of 30 miles per hour 


One day last November, a shiny new electric locomo- 
tive eased out of the Pennsylvania Railroad yards at 
Enola, Pa. Nothing about its appearance distinguished 
it significantly from other locomotives of the Pennsyl- 
vania electrification. Actually, it is unlike any of its 
predecessors. It is the first Ignitron rectifier locomotive 
and, as such, establishes another milestone in railroad- 
ing. In its first big test, operating in regular revenue 
service the rectifier locomotive has proved to be every- 
thing expected of it. But, in addition to providing sig- 
nificant advantages in the present-day service, the Igni- 
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in this case, lights again when the cut leaves the section. 
If a switch should “stall” during transit because of an 
obstruction in the switch points, it will be returned 
automatically to the original position. This fact will 
be indicated by flashing of the switch indication lamp 
corresponding to the original position of the switch, as 
well as by the sounding of a bell. 

A red track-occupancy lamp is also provided between 
the arms of the “Y” at each point representing a switch. 
This lamp becomes lighted only when a cut occupies 
the associated detector section. Red lamps are also 
located on the track lines at points corresponding to 
the eritering end of each classification track. Each of 
these lamps serves as a clearance lamp, and will remain 
lighted if a cut fails to clear the fouling point of its 
associated classification track. 


Other indications include a dragging-equipment de- 
tector lamp, which lights if the dragging-equipment 
detector on the approach to the classification yard is 
actuated; lamps to warn of low air pressure; and lamps 
to indicate the aspects displayed by the classification 
and trimmer signals. A bell is also used to warn of low 
air pressure. 

An article explaining the circuits used in the auto- 
matic switching system and the retarder speed control 
will be published in Railway Signaling & Communica- 
tions. 

The retarder speed control and automatic switching 
system, as well as the electropneumatic retarders, switch 
machines and signal equipment installed in this yard, 
were furnished by the Union Switch & Signal Division 
of the Westinghouse Air Brake Company. 
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Layout of an Ignitron locomotive showing arrangement of 
the principal electrical apparatus. The motor to the right 
of the transformer drives the transformer blower, a control 
generator, and a centrifugal pump that circulates cooling 


tron locomotive may have an important effect on future 
railroad electrification. 

A few months after the first Ignitron locomotive went 
into service, a second similar one joined it. These two 
locomotives have rolled up a combined total of 60,000 
miles of service and have proved eminently satisfactory 
in the tough freight service between Harrisburg, Pa., 
and the east coast. 

The Ignitron locomotive represents a completely new 
principle of electric locomotive operation. Single-phase 
a.c. power from the overhead trolley is rectified by 
means of sealed Ignitron tubes, and the d.c. output of 
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water for the Ignitron tubes. At the back of the car, 
below the braking resistors, is a vertical Axiflow fan for 
the cooling system. Air is then forced past the dynamic- 
braking resistors and is expelled through the roof. 


the rectifier is supplied to series-wound, d.c. traction 
motors that drive the locomotive. Thus, the economies 
possible with an a.c. trolley system and the tractive 
advantages of d.c. motors are combined in the same 
locomotive. 

Both the d.c. and a.c. systems have advantages. Low- 
voltage d.c. traction motors inherently cost less. They 
also require less maintenance. The a.c. series commuta- 
tor motor, although it serves its purpose well, has always 
had high first cost and high maintenance expense. This 
is because the a.c. motor requires a low operating 
voltage and, therefore, high current which results in 
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Each Ignitron cubicle houses six tubes and associated ap- 
paratus. Firing controls are at the top left; the anode 
breakers,, at the upper right. 


a longer commutator and more brushes per brush- 
holder. Also, the a.c. motor is essentially a low-flux-per- 
pole motor. Therefore, it has more poles than a corre- 
sponding d.c. motor, and proportionately more brush 
holders. It requires a revolving brush-holder yoke and 
a complicated system of main and interpole field shunts 
and relays that have proved expensive in first cost and 
maintenance, especially since a failure of these devices 
usually carries with it a motor failure. Consequently, 
the d.c. series motor is preferable. On the other hand, 
a high-voltage a.c. trolley system reduces transmission 
losses and lowers first cost of electrification in compari- 
son with d.c. transmission. Although some 1,500- and 
3,000-volt d.c. systems are used, most railroad elec- 
trifications in this country use a single-phase a.c. power. 

To prove that the modern Ignitron was suitable for 
railway service, a multiple-unit car for commuter service 
on the Pennsylvania was so equipped. It has given ex- 
cellent, trouble-free service since 1949. The perform- 
ance of that car was so successful that development and 
acceptance by the Pennsylvania of an Ignitron freight 
locomotive soon followed. 


Electrical Apparatus 


Although the rectifier principle as applied to loco- 
motive service is new, the apparatus is new only in 
this combination and for this purpose. Each component 
has been proved through long service. With the excep- 
tion of the rectifier and associated circuits, the ap- 
paratus on the Ignitron locomotive is similar to that on 
other electric locomotives. 

Each of the locomotives develops 6,000 hp. in two 
units. This is equivalent in rail horsepower to a 7,300- 
hp. diesel locomotive, since diesel ratings are based on 
net horsepower delivered by the diesel engine to the 
generators. Each unit is rated at 3,000 rail horsepower 
and is driven through six axles by six 500-hp. d.c. 
traction motors. 

The mechanical parts on these Ignitron locomotives 
are similar in many respects to those on diesel-electric 
locomotive units, with the exception of the trucks. On 
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one locomotive, each cab is mounted on three two-axle 
trucks. The other locomotive has more conventional 
three-axle trucks. This was done to prove by actual ex- 
perience which type is more satisfactory. 

On the locomotive with three-axle trucks, each cab 
is supported at three points on each truck; the center 
pin, located between the first two axles, and the two 
spring-loaded side bearing pads between the second and 
third axles. The center pin bearing is carried on a 
bolster supported from the truck frame by swing-lirtks 
and springs. The side bearing pads are mounted directly 
on the frame. 

The two-axle truck arrangement consists of three 
trucks per cab. This is an entirely new design for six- 
axle, total-adhesion (all axles driven) locomotives. The 
advantages include simplicity and standardization of 
truck design, greatly improved tracking qualities, better 
accessibility to motors, and improved motor ventilation. 

On the new design, the center truck is free to move 
laterally without restraint. This and extremely soft 
springs and “no-lift” Jlateral-motion devices prevent 
weight shift from truck to truck when the locomotive 
negotiates curves or vertical irregularities in the track. 
The lateral motion of the end trucks is spring restrained 
and thus absorbs the lateral shocks that occur on curves 
and irregular tangent track. 

When the locomotive passes over any vertical rise in 
the track, the center truck tends to take more of the 
load, but, because of the soft springs, the increase in 
load is small and does not greatly affect the axle-to-axle 
load distribution. The suspension springs, being soft, 
have a large deflection (714 in.) when loaded and any 
incremental increase in deflection causes only a small 
additional increase in axle load. 

Another unique feature of the two-axle truck design 
is that the entire cab weight is carried by the side- 
bearing pads. The center pin serves only as a swivel 
bearing and to transmit the tractive force; it is hollow 
and is used to transmit cooling air to the motors, with 
a significant improvement in motor ventilation. 

Running tests up to the present have shown excellent 
riding qualities for the three-truck locomotive cab, even 
at top speed on relatively rough track. Tests on the 
second locomotive having two three-axle trucks are not 





PERFORMANCE OF ELECTRIC FREIGHT LOCOMOTIVES IN 
ROAD TESTS, ENOLA, PA., TO MORRISVILLE (130 MILES) 


Locomotive Data 


Class GG1 Class P5a Class E2C 

Type Cabs eo ane ee ¥aosbiwie ses a.c. a.c. a.c. to d.c. 
PETROS HOT KOUOE: «5.0 5.05 0:40.00 1 1 
Continuous rail horsepower .. 4,620 3,750 6,000 
Maximum speed (m.p.h.) .... 90 63 
Total weight (Ib.) ......... 460,000 394,000 740,900 
Weight on drivers (Ib.) ..... 300,000 229,000 740,900 
Overall length (ft.) ......... 79.5 62.7 124 
Present tonnage ratings 

Enola to Morrisville, Pa. 

Adjusted tons (factor = 20) 6,000 6,300 16,800 

Flat tons, 50-ton cars .... 4,280 4,500 12,000 

Flat tons, 85-ton cars .... 4,859 5,100 13,600 

Road Tests 

SS eee cere a er Aug. 23, 1946 Aug. 14,1946 Feb. 19, 1952 
REDD L MEPSINENIEBOND 6 ie 6 e's s0cs\n 600 dry dry dry 
Number of cars ...........- 76 80 162 
AGiusied fONS ...0.cc0cccess 5,895 6,158 16,588 
TOR a nck shbgseswnnes 4,375 4,558 13,348 
Per cent of rating .......... 98.2 97.7 98.3 
BMD BE MADTION | 5.5.55 cs inves Shr. 28 min. 4hr. 50min. 4hr. 20 min. 
Average speed (m.p.h.) .... 37.4 26.8 
Sats DNEEE ns os sis Sw owe 568,750 592,540 1,735,240 
Gross ton-miles per train 

running hour ............ 163,905 122,679 400,440 
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yet very extensive, but indications are that the tracking 
qualities will not equal the performance of the first 
locomotive. 

Any new equipment, particularly that embodying 
such a radical departure from existing equipment as 
the Ignitron locomotive, must result in significant im- 
provements in operation and performance to gain wide- 
spread acceptance. And the proof of the performance 
comes when the equipment is placed in service under 
actual operating conditions. 

During the first 60,000 miles of revenue service on 
the Pennsylvania, the first two Ignitron locomotives have 
given excellent service. 

Arc-backs within the Ignitron tube, as described in a 
previous article (Railway Age, February 11) presented 
the greatest possibility for trouble. This is encountered 
in some stationary installations of Ignitron tubes and 
was one of the reasons for the failure of an earlier 
rectifier railway car operated on the New Haven in 
1914. This trouble has not been encountered either on 
the multiple-unit car or on the two locomotives. 

A large number of notches are provided so that, dur- 
ing acceleration, the increase in tractive force between 
notches is small. This minimizes the possibility of slip- 
ping the wheels when the controller is advanced. As a 
result, a heavy train can be started very smoothly and 
without imposing excessive stress on drawbars. 

The tremendous pulling power of the Ignitron loco- 
motive was spectacularly demonstrated last February. 
A train made up of 162 cars of coal—the train was 
about a mile and a quarter long—was hauled from the 
freight yard at Enola to Morrisville, Pa., 130 miles. 
This run is typical of hard freight service, and con- 
tains many curves and crossovers, and frequent grades. 
The total load on the train was 16,588 adjusted tons. 
(This was 13,348 actual tons. An adjustment factor of 
20 has been established for the Pennsylvania electrified 
zones.) The run was made at an average speed of 30 
m.p.h. Very little sand was applied on this difficult run. 
On the heaviest grades, it was necessary to use only 
light sanding in front of the leading truck to prevent 
slipping. 

A good measure of the performance of freight loco- 
motives is gross ton-miles hauled per train running hour. 
The usefulness of the powerful Ignitron locomotive in 
handling tonnage is well illustrated by the comparison 
in the table which gives the performance of the 6,000- 
hp. Ignitron locomotive (Class E2C) and the present 
electric locomotives (Class GG] and P5a) as deter- 
mined by road tests over the same route. The gross 
ton-miles per train running hour for the Ignitron loco- 
motive are 400,440, compared with 163,905 and 122,679 
for GG1 and P5a locomotives, respectively. 

During the test run, the minimum speed of the Igni- 
tron locomotive up the 21.2-mile, 0.288 per cent Smith- 
ville grade, hauling a train of 162 cars loaded with 
coal, was 24 m.p.h. 


Control Smooth—Riding Good 


Extremely smooth, uniform starting is possible with 
an Ignitron locomotive. This minimizes the possibility 
of breaking a drawbar during starting. As one railroad 
man states, “This locomotive starts a 150-car freight 
train with the same ease that the GG1 (conventional 
a.c. locomotive) starts a passenger train.” 

The Ignitron locomotive can “hang on” at low speeds. 
that is, it can move forward at extremely slow speed 
without stopping and without overheating the motors. 
Frequently this eliminates the necessity of stopping 
when the train approaches a stop signal; it can creep 
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Federation for Railway Progress 

AN ARTIST’S conception of an experimental highway 
trailer, designed for operation either on rails or on the 
highway, which is being developed by one American read 
(which prefers not to be identified). As reported in 
Railway Age, March 31, page 12, these trailers are being 
designed so that they can be operated behind a tractor- 
truck unit in the conventional manner on the public high- 
ways, or can be assembled into trains and moved rails 
—using their own wheels. The forward end of eachvtrailer 
would be coupled to the rear of the preceding trailer, 
giving a train similar in principle to that being developed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company as “Train X,” and to the “Talgo” 
train built by the American Car & Foundry Co. for the 
Spanish railways. 





forward while waiting for the signal to change. This 
keeps the track behind it clear, so that other trains are 
not held up. 

The Ignitron locomotive is not “slippery.” This quality 
is achieved because the weight is equally distributed on 
all drivers and the d.c. motors are operated in parallel. 
The voltage is the same on all motors and they tend to 
turn at the same speed. Excessive slipping is also 
minimized by distributing the weight of the locomotive 
equally on all axles. Equal distribution of weight is 
essential on any locomotive. 

Easy riding, though not apparently a requirement of 
freight locomotives, is important in extending the life 
of equipment and reducing maintenance expense. Men 
who have ridden the Ignitron freight locomotive agree 
that in ease of riding it excels previous locomotives. 


The Future 


The experience gained thus far with two Ignitron 
locomotives is convincing evidence that here is a valuable 
new addition to the motive power equipment available 
for electrified railroads. It is a most satisfactory com- 
bination of the advantages of an a.c. trolley system with 
those of d.c. traction motors. 

But perhaps the most important feature, considering 
long-range effects on railroad electrification, is adapt- 
ability of the Ignitron locomotive to 60-cycle power. 
All a.c. railroad systems in this country operate from 
25-cycle power, primarily because the single-phase a.c. 
motor works better at low frequency. However, the 
Ignitron locomotive operates equally well on either 25- 
or 60-cycle power and makes possible future railroad 
electrification at commercial frequencies. Locomotive 
apparatus for operation at 60 cycles will be smaller and 
weigh less than 25-cycle equipment, and the size and 
cost as well as the amount of transmission and distribu- 
tion apparatus can also be reduced if a frequency of 
60 cycles is used. Further economies can be realized by 
increasing trolley voltages above the presently used 
11 kv. Also, 60-cycle distribution apparatus is standard- 
ized and produced in large quantities, resulting in still 
further savings. 
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BOOK-TYPE TICKETS, vest pocket 
size, are being adopted on the Balti- 
more & Qhio. Six difierent book tickets 
of this type will take the place of 
more than 600 of the old accordion- 





type strip forms, while each of the 
new tickets also provides each pur- 
chaser with an automatic record of 
his itinerary and his transportation 
expenses. 





EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


The Transportation Corps has an- 
nounced it will acquire 135 mechanical 
refrigerator cars and five small indus- 
trial diesel-mechanical locomotives. The 
T.C. asked for bids on the reefers late 
last year, but subsequently withdrew 
from the market because of changes in 
specifications. The 40-ton standard-gage 
cars are for use in foreign service. 

The locomotives on which the T.C. 
has requested bids include four three- 
ton units and one five-ton unit. The 
latter will be 685-millimeter gage, and 
the smaller units will be 600-millimeter 
gage. All the locomotives are slated for 
use in Turkey. 





FREIGHT CARS 


The Apalachicola Northern has or- 
dered 100 pulpwood cars from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany at a cost of approximately $750.- 
000. Delivery is expected early in 1953. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has 
ordered 50 70-ton covered hopper cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company. Delivery is sched- 
uled for the first quarter of 1953. 


SIGNALING 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
the necessary material to install new 
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interlocking facilities at NX Cabin, 
Newport, Ky. In addition to a 5-ft. 
Style “C” control machine, the order 
includes Styles R-2 color light signals, 
M-3 electric switch machines, SL-21A 
electric locks, switch circuit. controllers, 
relays, rectifrers and housings. Field 
installation work will be handled by 
railway construction forces. 


The Great Northern has ordered 
equipment from the General Railway 
Signal Company for installation of re- 
lay interlockings at Sioux City Line 
Junction, ‘Minn., and Wilmar Junction. 


FINANCIAL 


1.C.C. Clarifies Policy 
On Competitive Bidding 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has served notice that in the future 
it will deny applications for exemp- 
tion from competitive bidding require- 
ments in cases where applicants enter 
into any discussions or negotiations 
with prospective purchasers before ob- 
taining the required exemption. 

The announcement was made by the 
commission in a report in which it 
authorized the Atlantic Coast Line to 
sell privately $20,000,000 of general 
mortage, 414 per cent bonds. The road 
requested the relief from competitive 
bidding but was opposed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. 

“The intervenor has established its 
contention that applicants who desire 








to avoid competitive sale should not 
negotiate in advance with prospective 
purchasers and then present us with 
a fait accompli,” the commission said. 
It added that hereafter it will be “pol- 
icy,” where competitive bidding is 
prima facie required, to deny applica- 
tions if the applicant has held prior 
discussions with prospective purchasers, 

The Coast Line bonds in this case 
are to provide funds for additions and 
betterments made subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, and to carry on the road’s 
modernization and improvement pro- 
gram in the future. Of the total issue, 
$13,500,000 will be sold July 1, 1952, 
$2,500,000 will be sold January 1, 1953, 
and $4,000,000 on July 1, 1953. 

Staggered sale of the new bonds, to- 
gether with the generally weak railroad 
bond market, were cited by the ACL 
as reasons why it should have relief 
from competitive bidding. It said com- 
petitive bidding would not reduce the 
net cost of the funds. 

In approving the road’s request for 
such relief, the I-C.C. went on to ap- 
prove actual issuance of the new bonds. 
The bonds, designated as series C, will 
be dated as issued on July 1, 1952, 
January 1, 1953, and July 1, 1953. 
They will mature July 1, 1972. Three 
insurance companies, the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, and some 300 holders of 
ACL bonds due July 1, 1952, have 
agreed to purchase the new issue. 
(Railway Age, June 9, page 73). 


Canadian National. — Expendi- 
tures. — The annual financing legis- 
lation for the CNR recently introduced 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa 
provides for $202,405,280, as follows: 

Additions and betterments (excluding new 


equipment)— 
Ordered prior to 1952 


URVOID) Sieascunce $23,014,271 
Ordered and to be paid 
Bie SUM, 6 cio sss siesis 27,363,257 
——$ 50,377,528 


Branch line construction 


Sherridon-Lynn Lake . 7,800,000 


New equipment— 
Ordered prior to 1952. $93,647,760 
Ordered and to be paid 
SS ee 2,413,092 


96,060,852 

Acquisition of securities ........... 516,900 
Acquisition of additional working 

A eae eric i 15,000,000 


Payment for equipment ordered but 
delivered in period January 1 to 


DUNY T, WSS. 5 oc sinics oes osc wince 50,000,000 


i ION PR Oa $219,755,280 


Less amounts available from depre- 
ciation reserves and debt discount 
i Oe Oe ee eae 17,350,000 


$202,405,280 





Chesapeake & Ohio.—Employees’ 
Stock Purchase Plan Approved.—C&O 
stockholders at a special meeting in 
Richmond, Va., on June 18 approved a 
plan for employees of the railroad to 
buy 10-share lots of C&O common 
stock through payroll deductions (Rail- 
way Age, May 26, page 59). Under the 
plan, an employee can decide at any 
time not to complete payment for the 
stock and can take back all money he 
has paid toward it. Employees with five 
years’ service can purchase shares at 
the current market price, paying $10 a 
month. About 30,000 of the road’s 40,- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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(Continued from page 70) 

000 employees are eligible to purchase 
the 300,000 shares of authorized but 
unissued common stock which has been 
set aside for the plan. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
—Minneapolis, St. Paul & Saulte 
Ste. Marie.—Sainte Marie Union De- 
pot.—These roads have been author- 
ized by the I.C.C. to acquire the proper- 
ties of the Sainte Marie Depot Company 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The roads 
already own all the depot company 
stock, which will be surrendered for 
cancellation. The separate depot com- 
pany will then be dissolved. (Railway 
Age, May 19, page 178). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas. — Adjust- 
ment Bonds.—The board of directors 
has authorized payment of one coupon 
of the adjustment mortgage bonds. The 
coupon will become due and payable 
next July 1 and is ‘No. 58, dated Octo- 
ber 1, 1951. 


Southern Pacifie.—Stock Split— 
This road has applied for I.C.C. author- 
ity to issue 4,527,315.0564 shares of 
new stock, for distribution among 
present stockholders on the basis of 
one new share for each share held. It 
would thus effect a two-for-one stock 
split. The road hopes this will increase 
the number of its stockholders. 

A total of 4,388,453.0564 new shares 
would go to public holders of SP 
stock. The remaining 138,862 shares 
would be retained by the road for 
conversion purposes. The road’s 3 per 
cent convertible debentures are due 
April 1, 1960, and the conversion 
privileges would be adjusted in line 
with the proposed stock split. 

The SP board of directors approved 
the stock split at a May 22 meeting. 
A special meeting of stockholders will 
vote on the proposal on August 5. 
Meanwhile, the present shares of SP 
stock have a stated value of approx- 
imately $95 a share. On the New York 
Stock Exchange, the price of the stock 
during 1952 has ranged from $60.75 
to $80.25 a share. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts ur opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. | 


Baker, Weeks & Harden, One Wall 
st., New York 5. 
Comments on a Favorable Railroad 
Trend. May 29, 
Lehigh Valley. June 2. 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6. 

Southern Railway Company. Weekly 
Review, May 19. 

Erie Railroad Co. Weekly Review, 
June 16. 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st., New 
York 4. 

The Eastern Railroads. Fortnightly 
Review, June 2. 
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Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 
Railroad Bulletin No. 92, April 30. 

Railroad Bonds. Railroad Bulletin 
No. 90, April 28. ; 

Railroad Margins of Safety for Fixed 
and Contingent Interest Bonds and Pre- 
ferred Stocks. Railroad Bulletin No. 91, 
April 28. 

Railroad Preferred Stocks. Railroad 
Bulletin No. 94, May 15. 

Railroad Stock Exchange Sugges- 
tions. Railroad Bulletin No. 93, May 14. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st.. New 
York 5. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company Preferred Stock. June 3. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
LOL. by: 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—To assume lia- 
bility for $9,570,000 of series L equipment 
trust certificates, to finance in part 55 diesel- 
electric locomotive units, 22 passenger-train 
—») cars and 125 freight cars. Estimated 


cost of this equipment, listed below, is $11,- 
967,597. 
Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 


2 1,600-hp. road freight ‘A’’ units $182,287 
(American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies) 


7 1,500-hp. road freight ‘’B’’ units 149,243 
(Alco-G.E.) ‘ 

6 1,600-hp. general purpose units 158,764 
(Alco-G.E.) 

2 1,600-hp. general purpose units 150,119 
(Alco-G.E.) 

2 1,600-hp. general purpose units 151,007 
(Aico-G.E.) . 

2 1,600-hp. general purpose units 169,616 
(Alco-G.E.) 

14 1,000-hp. yard switchers 101,046 
(Alco-G.E.) 

2 1,000-hp. yard switchers 102,321 
(Alco-G.E.) 


2 1,500-hp. general purpose units 148,604 
(Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation) 

12 1,500-hp. general purpose units 150,554 
(Electro Motive) 
1,500-hp. general purpose unit 159,767 
(Electro Motive) 


3 1,200-hp. yard switchers 102,815 
(Electro Motive) 
22 passenger-train sleeping cars 162,900 


(Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company) 

125 70-ton covered hopper cars 7,113 
(Pullman-Standard) 

The certificates, dated July 15, would mature 
in 15 annual installments of $638,000 each, be- 
ginning July 15, 1953. They would be sold by 
competitive bids, with interest rate to be set 


y such bids. 

_ PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—To assume lia- 
bility for $8,850,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 2,000 new freight cars 
costing an estimated $11,830,000. 

Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
1,000 70-ton high-side gondola cars $6,655 
(Bethlehem Steel Company) 

1,000 55-ton self-clearing hopper cars 5,175 
(Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company) 

The certificates, to be dated August 1, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of $590,000 
each, beginning August 1, 1953. They would be 
sold by competitive bidding, with interest rate 
to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

BALTIMORE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$3,960,000 of series EE equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part 1,000 steel hopper cars 
costing an estimated $4,950,000. (Railway Age. 
June 2, page 99). Division 4’s report approved 
sale of the certificates for 99.5633 with interest 
at 3Y% per cent—the bid of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. and six associates—which will make the 
average annual cost of the proceeds to the 
road approximately 3.22 per cent. The certifi- 
cates, dated June 1, will mature in 15 annual 
installments of $264,000 each, beginning june 
1, 1953. They were reoffered to the public at 
prices yield from 2.15 to 3.25 per cent, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

COTTON PLANT-FARGO.—To issue 352 shares 
of $50 par common stock, $18,900 of unsecured 
promissory notes and a first mortgage note for 


$25,000. Proceeds will be used in part to ac- 
quire a 5.7-mile rail line between Cotton Plant, 
Ark., and Fargo. The segment is a portion of 
the Helena & Northwestern, abandonment of 
which was authorized by the I.C.C. in 1951. 
Remainder of the proceeds will go to purchase 
a used locomotive and to provide working 
capital. The first mortgage note, with interest 
at 5 per cent, will mature in four annual in- 
stallments. 


Dividends Declared 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—$2, payable 
in common stock, plus 50c cash, both payable 
July 16 to Class “A” holders of record July 1. 
(Railway Age, June 23, page 92). 

MAINE CENTRAL.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 25. 

MASSAWIPPI VALLEY.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able August 1 to holders of record July 1. 

WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE.—$1.50, semi- 


annual, payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 13. 


Security Price Averages 


June Prev. Last 
24 Week Year 


Average price of 20 representa- a 
98 62.59 + 50.08 


tive railway stocks 62. 
Average price of 20 representa- 
tive railway bonds 94.30 93.90 92.16 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


As Railway Age reported on June 9, 
John C. Nolan has been appointed 
assistant to vice-president (traffic) of 
the WesterRN Paciric at San Fran- 
cisco. After serving briefly with the 
Santa Fe, Mr. Nolan joined the WP 
in 1928 as city passenger agent at 
Chicago. He was promoted to assistant 








John C. Nolan 


general passenger agent in 1932, and 
in 1942 entered the U. S. Army Trans- 
portation Corps. He returned to the 
WP in 1946 as assistant general, pas- 
senger agent at New York, followed 
by promotion to general eastern freight 
agent in 1950. He held the latter posi- 
tion at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 

Thomas Fuller, executive general 
agent of the AtLantic Coast LINE, 


has been appointed assistant to pres- 
ident, with headquarters as before at 
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MORE THAN 
A ONE-MAN 











Problems plaguing Diesel operators 
can be solved only through cooperation 


of operator, builder and oil supplier! 









Yes, it takes all three—builder, operator and oil 
supplier —to solve the many problems created by 
modern railroad Diesel operation. 





Railroad 


Socony-Vacuum has led this cooperative research Lubricants 
effort since 1898—constantly makes laboratory 

tests and field evaluations—exchanges findings with “seca” 
leading builders and operators. 

As a result, we have developed Diesel lubricating SOCONY-VACU U Ni 
oils of unsurpassed quality—with exceptional 

detergency, excellent anti-foaming action and unusual ‘ 
resistance to oxidation. Chueti Lib WNC 


Our broad experience, research facilities and 
quality products are always available to help solve WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
your problems. Why not give us a call? AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 


















SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., RAILROAD DIVISION, 26 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. 
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ave uy: 


BUT I JUST SMILED Pf 





“Steam,’’ sez he, ‘‘the day we need it most we 
haven’t got it.”’ 


“‘Surprize,’’ sez |, ‘‘we’ve got it, and from now on 
we’re keepin it.”’ 


‘What da ya mean,” he asks, looking around the shop 
and not seein any. 


‘‘New steam traps,’ | answers, ‘‘good—like we use on 
our train lines.”’ 


You’d a thought | was an Einstein, the way he beamed. 
Hated to tell him all | did was requisition Vapor traps from 
our stock. . 


“Funny thing,’’ sez the boss, ‘‘railroads work hard on high 
efficiency in cars and locomotives, but steam-loss in shops, 
coach yards, roundhouses, and the like often go 
completely unnoticed.’’ 


And then he adds, ‘‘but what you’ve done won’t go unnoticed.”’ 
Swell fellow, my boss! 














how about you? 





‘LONG 
LIFE! 


Pyrene Extinguishers for 
railroad use give at 
least twice the service 





life of ordinary vaporizing 


liquid extinguishers ! 


Vibration is the big enemy of fire extinguishers 
mounted on rolling stock, maintenance vehicles 
and buses. Vibration beats on the parts—can 
knock them out of kilter—make the extinguisher 
inoperative. 


But Pyrene* has licked vibration ! 


Special construction features, found only in Pyrene, 
are the answer. In every 1 qt. and 144 qt. Pyrene 
Vehicle Type Vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher, a 
special vibration dampener holds the pump mech- 
anism firmly in place, protecting it against both 
vertical and horizontal vibration. And tough brass 
linings guard the valve housings in every spot 
where wear could occur. 


In competitive vibrating ma- Y 
chine tests, a Pyrene Vehicle VE 

Type Extinguisher outlasted 

three other major brands by 


more than 2 to 1... the ratio 
FIRE Ce) 


going as high as 15 to 1. EXTINGUISHERS 


Half life is no bargain. Buy on PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


facts...buy long-lived Pyrene! | — 678 Belmont Avenue * Newark 8, N.J. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 














Washington, D. C. Mr. Fuller was born 
in Anderson, S. C., on September 16, 
1906, and was graduated from the 
University of Florida in 1928. He en: 
tered railroad service in that year as 
clerk-stenographer for the ACL at Ar- 
cadia, Fla., becoming soliciting freight 
agent in 1934, traveling freight agent 
in 1936 and commercial agent in 1939. 
From 1940 to 1945 he served with the 
United States Army as captain and 


Thomas Fuller 


colonel. He was Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Advance Allied Forces, in the 
assaults upon Salerno, Italy, and 
southern France. Colonel Fuller served 
as executive officer to Major General 
Frank S. Ross, Chief of Transportation 
for the European Theatre, and, after 
the European victory, transferred to 
the Pacific as Deputy Chief of Trans- 
portation for Operations to Brigadier 
General George C. Stewart, Chief of 
Transportation for the Pacific Forces. 
He returned to the ACL on December 
1, 1945, as assistant to freight traffic 
manager, becoming general agent at 
Tallahassee, Fla., in March 1946, as- 
sistant general freight agent at Wil- 
mington in January 1947 and execu- 
tive general agent at Washington in 


July 1947. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


David L. Smith, real estate agent 
of the ATLANTIC Coast LINE, has been 
appointed manager of the real estate 
department, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Wilmington, N. C. Mr. Smith, 
a native of Florence, S. C., entered the 
service of the ACL on December 9, 
1929, as a draftsman, becoming assist- 
ant engineer in 1931, insurance en- 
gineer in 1936, assistant engineer in 
1945, assistant real estate agent in 
1948 and real estate agent in January 
1950. Mr. Smith also serves as general 
real estate agent for the Atlantic Land 
& Improvement Company, a subsidiary 


of the ACL. 


Joseph M. O’Mahoney, secretary 
and director of the NEw York CENTRAL 
at New York, retired on June 30, after 
52 years with the company. Mr. O’Ma- 
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OUR CONGRATULATIONS TO 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


on the Centennial Anniversary of the Founding of the 


HASKELL & BARKER PLANT 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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Congratulations Pullman- 
Sta ndar d on your 100th Anniversary 


from the makers of famous 


































The mark of quality 4 


This Registration Ring 
bears the chain’s 
serial number. It’s your 
assurance of thorough 
testing and inspection 
before shipment. 


<< 


7” lower chain costs 





TM Alloy Steel Chain is quickly identified by the 
drop forged registration ring bearing the chain’s serial 
number. It’s your assurance of premium quality chain — 
chain that’s tougher, harder and twice as strong as wrought iron 
chain — chain that never requires annealing — chain 
that is highly resistant to shock, grain growth and 
work-hardness at all temperatures. You gain lower chain 
costs — lower accident rates with TM Alloy Steel Chain. 
Call your mill supply house today or send coupon. 


S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN COMPANY, HAMMOND, IND. 








honey was born at New York on July 
24, 1884, and entered railroad service 
with the NYC as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of passenger accounts. 
He subsequently served as_ clerk, 
stenographer and chief clerk in the 
secretary's office and was appointed 
assistant secretary n 1920. On Decem- 
ber 23, 1936, Mr. O’Mahoney was 
elected secretary of the Central and 
some 50 affiliated and subsidiary com- 
panies. 


Lawrence E. Pangburn, superin- 
tendent of the Mohawk and Hudson 
divisions of the New York CENTRAL 
at Albany, N.Y., has been appointed 
general manager of the Boston & 
ALBANY at Boston, Mass., succeeding 
John F. Nash, whose promotion to 
vice-president of the affiliated Pitts- 
BpuRGH & LAKE ERIE was announced in 
Railway Age June 23, page 92. A 
photograph and biography of Mr. Pang- 
burn were published in Railway Age 
May 14, 1951, page 117. Charles B. 
Fleming, superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania division of the NYC at Jersey 
Shore, Pa., succeeds Mr. Pangburn at 
Albany. William A. Shea, assistant 
superintendent at Albany, replaces Mr. 
Fleming at Jersey Shore, and L. H. 
Stecker, assistant superintendent at 
Boston, succeeds ‘Mr. Shea. 


S. T. Keiley, assistant to terminal 
manager of the New YorK CENTRAL at 
New York, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the St. Lawrence, Ottawa 
and Adirondack divisions at Water- 
town, N. Y. 


OPERATING 


N. R. Johnson, whose appointment 
as general manager of the Mississippi 
Valley department of the Rattway Ex- 
PRESS AGENCY was announced by Rail- 
way Age on May 5, joined the agency 
as a driver in Chillicothe, Mo. in 1914. 
He held several positions and in 1942 
was appointed district manager of 





N. R. Johnson 


public relations at St. Louis, Mo. The 
following year he was made chief clerk 
to the vice-president and general man- 
ager at St. Louis and in 1949 was pro- 
moted to chief clerk in the president’s 
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office in New York. He was appointed 
superintendent at Newark. N.J., and 
held this position at the time of his 
recent promotion, 


As reported in Railway Age June 16, 
Kenneth A. Daggett has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service of 
the New York, Cricaco & Sr. Louis 
(NickeL Prate) at Cleveland. Mr. 
Daggett entered railroad service as a 
messenger for the Lake Erie & Western 
at Indianapolis in 1918, and later held 
various clerical positions in the car 
service department of that road. He was 





Kenneth A. Daggett 


transferred to Cleveland in 1922, just 
prior to consolidation of the LE&W 
with the Nickel Plate. Since March 1. 
1947, Mr. Daggett has served as chief 
clerk in the car service department. 


W. K. Dice, assistant to the assist- 
ant general manager of the New York 
CentTRAL’s Big Four district at Indian- 
apolis, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent at Van Wert, Ohio. 
Wendell O. Holderby, trainmaster at 
3ellefontaine, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Dice. 
J. H. Cook, assistant trainmaster at 
Springfield. Ohio, succeeds Mr. Holder- 
by. 


R. L. Grinde, chief dispatcher for 
the Great NortTHERN at Whitefish, 
Mont., has been appointed assistant 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion at St. Paul. Mr. Grinde joined the 
railway in 1937 and subsequently was 
telegraph operator, dispatcher, rules 
examiner, trainmaster and _ assistant 
chief dispatcher. He has been chief dis- 
patcher for the past year. 


SPECIAL 


H. G. Townsend, assistant to vice- 
president—labor, of the Kansas City 
SouTHERN, has been named to the new 
position of director of personnel. Mr. 
Townsend began his railway career in 
1913, and worked for several roads as 
clerk, switechman and assistant vard- 
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28. 1895, at Hornell, N.Y., and entered 
railroad service on June 21, 1910, as 
machinist apprentice in the Hornell 
shops of the Erie. He subsequently 
served as machinist at Hornell and 
Galion, Ohio, fitting shop foreman at 
Galion, foreman at Meadville, assistant 
general foreman at Hornell, and gen- 
eral foreman at Secaucus, N.J. He was 





H. G. Townsend 


master before entering the service of 
the KCS affiliated Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas in 1923. He was acting supervisor 
of personnel and general claim agent 
for the L&A when he went to Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1942 as supervisor of 
personnel for the system. 





Charles Frederick Schwartz 


MECHANICAL 


As reported in Railway Age June 2. 
Charles Frederick Schwartz has appointed master mechanic at Avoca. 
been promoted to general master Pa., in March 1944, general foreman at 
mechanic of the Erie at Jersey City, Hornell in December 1945, master 
N.J. Mr. Schwartz was born on April mechanic at Avoca in January 1946, 






Announcing an Important New Fire 
Resistant Product for Railway Application 


POSITIVE FIRE PROTECTION 


for Upright Surfaces 






ZONE 


HALPLAT 


Patent Pending 








Now .. . from the company that developed 
the famous Libbey-Zone fire resistant process 
comes a completely new product—FIREPLATE. 
This new product is scientifically correct and 
thoroughly field tested and proved. FIREPLATE 
serves a dual purpose: (1) provides excep- 
tional protection against drying, rotting and 
deterioration and (2) assures almost perfect 
protection against fire damage. 


Even when subjected to extremes of heat, 
FIREPLATE remains stable . . . will not liqui- 
fy or run. Equally important, FIREPLATE is 
not subject to deterioration . . . the original 
application is all that is ever needed. 


field test, show conclusively the ability of 
this remarkable new product development to 
resist fire damage. You are invited to get 
the complete facts about FIREPLATE. Let us 
arrange a demonstration or send you 
sufficient FIREPLATE to conduct your own tests 


The photos below, reproduced, taken on 
if you prefer. Write without obligation. 


March 28, 1952, during a typical FIREPLATE 






Test Concluded 
Both poles 
shown 16 min- 
utes after the 
start of the 
test. The FIRE- 
PLATE _treat- 
ment has pre- 
vented trace- @ 
able damage. ” 


FIREPLATE ((Pat. Pending) 1S OUR EXCLUSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE ZONE COMPANY 


Start of Test 
The pole at the 
left is treated 
with FPIRE- 


conventional 
protective coat- 
ing. 





Division of the Southwestern Petroleum Company 
Box 789 ° Ft. Worth 1, Tex. 
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Brothers Under the Skin By Hungerford 





Watch for 
other railroad 
cartoons by 
Mr. Hungerford 


We will be glad to 
send you enlarged 
copies of this Hun- 
gerford cartoon 
(without advertis- 
ing copy) for post- 
ing on your office 
and shop bulletin 
boards, or a cut 
for your company 
magazine, at cost. 








EDGEWATER 
PITTSBURGH, s T E E L 
PENNA. COMPANY 








SEry 
ING 
A 





WITH ROLLED STEEL TIRES, 
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shop superintendent at Hornell in Sep- 
tember 1947 and master mechanic al 


Jersey City in April 1950. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


W. M. Holmes, purchasing agent of 
the CanapiAn Nationat at Halifax. 
N.S., has been transferred to Detroit, 
Mich., succeeding H. M. Dewart, who 
has retired under the pension rules of 
the company. W. H. Whitehead, chief 
clerk in the purchasing department at 
Moncton, N.B., has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent at Halifax, succeeding 
Mr. Holmes. Mr. Dewart was born at 
St. Albans, Vt., on April 17, 1893, and 
entered railroad service in the auditing 
department of the Central Vermont. In 
May 1912 he joined the purchasing and 
stores department of the CV, becoming 
purchasing agent at St. Albans in 1918. 
On August 1, 1942. Mr. Dewart was 
transferred to Detroit as purchasing 
agent in charge of consolidated buying 
for all American lines of the CNR 
(Grand Trunk Western, CV and Du- 
luth, Winnipeg & Pacific). 

Mr. Whitehead was born at Moncton 
and joined the CNR as waybill checker 
in the accounting department there in 
September 1915. He was on military 
service from April 1916 to May 1919, 
when he returned to his former posi- 
tion. He became clerk in October 1920 
and transferred to the purchasing de- 
partment at Moncton in April 1923, 
being appointed chief clerk in Decem- 
ber 1926, 


TRAFFIC 


L. A. Richardson, commercial 
agent for the Great NortHERN at St. 
Paul, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of agricultural and in- 
dustrial agent at Ephrata, Wash. 


W. J. Seaton, traveling freight 
agent of the CANADIAN Paciric at Sas- 
katoon, Sask., has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent there, succeeding C. 
T. Stanger, who has retired. 


E. J. Larson and M. P. Sayles, 
assistant general freight agents for the 
SoutHERN Paciric at San Francisco. 
have been appointed assistants to 
freight trafic manager. rates and divi- 
sions. with the same _ headquarters. 
They are succeeded by G. E. Miller 
and J. C. Burklow, commerce agent. 


Roy J. Dupre has been appointed 
general agent for the Cuicaco & East- 
ERN ILuinois at New Orleans. 


W. Edward McCall, district pas- 
senger agent of the CANADIAN NATIONAL 
at Winnipeg, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the passenger service 
bureau at Montreal. S. F. Baker, as- 
sistant to the manager of the passenger 
service bureau at Montreal, has been 
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named manager of baggage and mail 
trafhe in the bureau. 


J. T. Hellman, general western 
passenger agent of the SOUTHERN at 
Chicago, has been appointed genera! 
passenger agent at Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
succeeding W. C. Spencer, who will 
retire on July 1, after more than 48 
years of service with the Southern sys- 
tem. A. L. Sewell, traveling passenger 
agent at Cincinnati, has been appoint- 
ed district passenger agent at Cleve- 
land. succeeding W. L. Daly, who has 
been appointed general western pas- 
senger agent at Chicago. 








HACK DEVIL 
RAILROAD ADZ 


Since 1922 Warren Tool Corporation 
has been perfecting railroad track 
tools . . . to give them durability and 


lona life. 
Warren Tool’s DEVIL line of tools 


A. W. Morgan, general freight 
agent of the New York CrentRAL, has 
been named assistant freight trafhie man- 
ager. with headquarters as before at 
Chicago, effective July 1. succeeding 
Leroy Blue, who is retiring after 48 
vears with the Central. 


The CanapiAn NATIONAL has an- 
nounced reestablishment of a tourist 
and convention ‘bureau at Montreal. 
with J. Stuart MeDonald as its man- 
ager. Mr. McDonald was formerly gen- 
eral passenger agent at Montreal, with 
jurisdiction over all overseas and other 
special traffic. 
















SLUG DEVIL 
DOUBLE FACE 
BLACKSMITH SLEDGE 


CUT DEVIL 
SLIM PATTERN 
TRACK CHISEL 


are forged from alloy steel. This gives 
them a toughness that is a match for 
the rugged usage they usually re- 
ceive. The DEVIL line is still being 
improved through manufacturing 
methods and physical tests . . . and 
will continue to keep pace with the 
ever-changing trends of railway 
maintenance. 

When you think of railroad tools, 
think of the pioneers in the use of 
alloy steel . . . specify DEVIL tools. 


WARREN TOOL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Warren-Teed and Devil Railway Track Tools 


GENERAL OFFICES 
EXPORT DIVISION 





. Warren, Ohio 
. . 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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Our sincere congratulations to the Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Manufacturing Compay on the 100th an- 
niversary of its Haskell & Barker plant. We are 
proud of our associations with this great firm 
serving a mighty industry. 











* 


Magnified section of APEX 
RUNNING BOARD showing 
uniform surface, serrated 
in both directions for maxi- 
mum safety. 





| 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
 UOCHICAGO. 4, ILLINOIS 
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® Journal Bearings® Engine Brasses 
® Motor Support Bearings 
® Centrifugal Cast Rod Bushings 


" AMERICAN 


COMPANY 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 
a Century of 
Achievement 







ae 


pee 


@ Pullman-Standard adds another enviable page to its 
fine record of progress with the observance of 100 
years of manufacturing rolling stock for the nation’s 
railroads at its Michigan City Plant and 50 years at 


its Butler Plant. 


But beyond its own story of accomplishment, this 
great company has played an important part in Ameri- 
can history. Its passenger cars have carried Presidents 
to scenes of historic decision and transported armies 
to battlefields...its freight cars helped put war 
materials in the right place at the right time... they 
carry the goods that keep America’s economy sound 
and prosperous. 

As a supplier of Journal Bearings to Pullman- 
Standard, National Bearing Division extends its wishes 
for this company’s continued success. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


4937 Manchester Avenue - St. Louis 10, Mo. 








PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. © MEADVILLE, PA. ¢ NILES, OHIO ¢ PORTSMOUTH, VA. @ ST. PAUL, MINN. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails KKK Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 
for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 

Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Wire—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 


St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 


REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000—8000—10000 gal. cap 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 























YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 


(Yocan\ CORPORATION 


ESTAB. NILES, OHIO 





Large scale producers of . 


big weldments on a production 
basis — die pressed channels 


for bus, truck and trailer chas- 


sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork. 

& 





































































LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 











25 TO 50 
TON CAPACITY 
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DIESEL + GASOLINE - ELECTRIC - STEAM 















































HOW TO PROTECT THE MONEY 
YOUR ROAD INVESTS IN DIESELS 


If knowledge is power, and it 
surely is—then the more you 
and your employees know about 
diesel more 
you re going to get for your in- 
vestment—in better operation, 


locomotives, the 


lower repair costs. and longer 


locomotive life. The NEW 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HANDBOOK is the only book that offers 
you, in plain language, complete understanding of 
all leading makes of TODAY’s diesel locomotives 
—mechanical and electrical equipment; reasons 
behind their design; proper operation; mainte- 
nance, and service; trouble-shooting; combustion 
and lubrication; and much more. Order it today. 





Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Send me on 10 days’ trial the book(s) checked 


below: 


fe RNID OE PRT INOINE 4 6k s6s 0.050505 0.0826 565be oro smnnes 


Elec. Equip. $4.95 ] . 
Ci aed z =... See eee eee wee yh eae ae Me a ae eee 
7 Both Volumes . 

only $9.75 Cate, CES aa be aanwtcuwees sks weston 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 





Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Cabooses, 8- Wheel, Cupola Type 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 


Flats, 40- & 50-Ton, Steel Undertrame, 40’ 0” 


Gondolas, Composite, 40-Ton Capacity 


Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton 


REPAIR PARTS 


For 
All Types of 
Freight Cars 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: BAyport 1-3456 


Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 


Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 3,000-Galton, High Pressure 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 


End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 
1500-H.P., 120-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 


PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


te 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50 Ton, Drop Door 


All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled’ 
4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 


We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


Send us your offerings 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


GENERAL OFFICE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


50-¢ Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 


"ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


INC. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 


Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FOR SALE 


Diesel electric motor car. Mail- 
express-passenger. 74 feet long. 


40 ton Orton diesel locomotive 
crane new 1944, 75 foot bm. 
65 ton Whitcomb 566 HP. diesel 


electric locomotive. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St., St, Louis 1, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Yard Switching Engines 


Locomotives — Excellent Condition 


25-TON PLYMOUTH, STD. GA. 
Model RXIS—Serial No. 149519 


12-TON CLIMAX-PLYMOUTH 
Std. Ga. Model R-6-U 


NATIONAL METAL 
& STEEL CORP. 


Dept. RA, Terminal Island 
(Los Angeles Harbor), Calif. 
Phone: Nevada 6-2517 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Lowés 








POSITION WANTED 


Maintenance of Way and Operat- 
ing Man with established record. 


Prefer short line or terminal rail- 
road. 

Address Box 648, RAILWAY AGE, 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 








RAILS 
Relay & New. Track Accessories 
W. H. DYER CO., ING. 


611 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Stocks at Various Points 








WANTED 
REGIONAL 
MANAGER 


Familiar with Mechanical, 
Maintenance of Way, Pur- 
chasing departments of rail- 
roads. New York and New 
England area. Large manu- 
facturing plant building rail- 
road, material handling, and 
industrial products. State ex- 
perience and salary desired. 


Write Box 650, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 








The information contained in the 
advertising pages of Railway Age 
constitutes an important supplement 
to the editorial content of this 
paper. Refer to them for the latest 
advances in equipment, materials 
and supplies. 











A 

Adams & Westlake Company, The ... 33 
American Brake Shoe Company, 

National Bearing Division ........ 87 
American Car and Foundry 

I GUNNNMNAY «hotter cabo 35 to 38 incl. 
American Steel Foundries .......... 10 
Apex Railway Products Co. ......... 86 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 4 


B 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Radio 
CPE Te ee eee 31 
Bethlehem Steel Company .......... 3 
C 
Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd. 2.00... 34 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co, ........ 34 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, 
The pate wis 6 die Rue OS 
D 
Dearborn Chemical Co. ......... 77 
duPont de Nemours & Co., (Inc.) 
ia. ree ee ee 
ict top. nc. WOT. ..cesuns. ns 89 
E 
Edgewater Steel Company ..... ... 84 
Enterprise Railway Equipment 
ASE. Poe aiiccep ese sae sis 81 
F 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ....71 to 74 incl. 
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General Railway Signal 
Company 


Hunt Company, Robert W. ...... 


Hyman- Michaels Company 


I 


Iron & Steel Products, Inc. 


Johns- Manville 


Matisa Equipment Corp., The ...... 
Met-L-Wood Corporation 
Miner, Inc., W. H. ....... 


Mississippi Valley Equipment Co. 


N 


National Bearing Division, American 
Brake Shoe Gompany ............. 
National Metal & Steel Corp. ....... 


oO 
Osalate Products, Ine: 2. .....6..0.5 
Ohio Locomotive Crane Co., The 
Okonite Company, The ............. 
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Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
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19 to 26 incl. 
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Purdy Company, The ....... reueen Coaee 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company .. 80 
R 
Railway Educational Bureau, The .... 89 
Ryerson & Son Ince., Joseph T. ...... 90 
S 
Sutin: Steel NSO, Gb chee sisieawreen 91 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. .. 76 
Superior Car Door Company ...... 78 
T 
Taytor Obain-Ga., 3. fs. .... 222005: 82 

Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
ME: 3 2endawreers .... Front Cover 
U 
Union’ Switch& Siemal’ «..5 6.06.26. 6 
y. 
Vapor Heating Corporation ........ 79 
W 
Warren Tool Corporation ..... .< 
Y 


Youngstown Steel Car Corporation .. 88 


Z 


ACU 
Every kind of steel is in stock for quick shipment though many sizes are often 
missing due to the heavy demand. Josejh T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants: Chica. 
go, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane 
BARS—carbon & al- 
loy, hot rolled & 


¢o 
STRUCTURALS— 
channels, angles, 


PLATES—sheared & TUBING—boiler & 


UNUSUUUANIUUUUSUALU LLL 


U. M., Inland 4- re nical, seam- 
Way Floor Plate less & we! 

ag rend & cold sag among erro 
tolled, many types gheny plates 
and coatings sheets, on tubes. 
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Ask your G-R-S district office for estimates 

















